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LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


Two bills known respectively as House 
Bills No. 34 and No.:38, drafted by the legis- 
lative committee of the .Library Trustees 
Association and approved by the Public Li- 
brary Commission, were passed during the 
session of the legislature which has just 


adjourned. Two other bills affecting li- 
braries were introduced in the House but 
did not leave the committees to which they 
were referred. One of these was an act to 
permit city authorities to assume the unpaid 
debt which might be incurred by a library 
board in obtaining a building site. The 
other would have' badly crippled the possi- 
bility of libraries obtaining further town- 
ship extension, in that it provided in place 
of the present township representation of 
the trustee and his appointee, that but 


one person should be added to a city 
or town board by township extension 
regardless of the number of townships 
served, that one person to be appointed 
jointly by the mayor of the city of- 
fering service, the trustee or trustees of 
all townships that gave support and the 
county superintendent of schools. It was 
designed to protect the boards of large city 
libraries from being outvoted by representa- 
tives from the townships, but it did not 
safeguard the interests of township service 
in a way that would encourage townships 
to take advantage of the law. 

Of the bills which actually became laws, 
House Bill No. 34 amends Section 8 of the 
Public Libraries act of 1901-03-11-17 to pro- 
vide that “all library money held by such 
(city or town) treasurer shall be by him 
kept as a separate fund and deposited in 
the public depositories of such city or town, 
and all interest accruing thereon shall be 
credited to the library fund.” In a number 
of the cities of the state the interest on the 
funds of the library has not been given to 
the institution, and this was practically al- 
ways the case with township funds incor- 
rectly paid into the hands of the township 
trustee. The combination of the ruling of 
the Board of Accounts, noted in the last 
Occurrent, and the new law, absolutely pro- 
tects the interests of library boards in this 
respect. 

House Bill No. 88 is almost as far reach- 
ing in its effects, and in a number of ways 
is more important. This amends for the 
first time the township support act of 1911, 
but the amendment makes five vital changes, 
each one affecting a number of Indiana li- 
braries. 
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Librarians and trustees should note these 
changes carefully with a view to learning 
the rights of their own institution under 
the revised law. 

1. The first change gives the right of 
offering service to the “legally organized 
board of any public library in any city or 
town.” The original law gave it only to 
“the library board of any public library 
established in any city or town.” The un- 
fortunate “established” prevented a pros- 
pective library from obtaining township 
funds if the advisory board refused the levy 
and contested the matter. Morristown and 
Bourbon are examples of public library 
campaigns which failed because of the 
previous wording of the law. 

2. Change number two will permit a li- 
brary to obtain township support from any 
neighboring township, not restricting the 
matter as in the original law to a “town- 
ship in the same county.” This is a change 
that has been sought by a number of li- 
braries' in towns which serve as trading 
and educational centers for districts politic- 
ally separated from them by county lines. 
Monticello, Attica, Hebron, Monterey, Cul- 
ver, Walkerton, Converse, Churubusco, are 
a few of the towns affected by this change. 

8. The third change merely puts into the 
law with definiteness what a recent ruling 
of the Attorney-General held was already 
provided for. The law previously provided 
that when the formality of petition was 
complied with, the advisory board must 
make a levy on each dollar of taxable prop- 
erty in the township outside of city or town 
already taxed for such library. The new 
law strengthens the clause to “shall levy a 
tax * * * on each dollar of taxable 
property in said township including prop- 
erty in cities and incorporated towns there- 
in not already taxed for library purposes.” 
This clause affects a number of towns where 
the county auditor has already been in the 
habit of spreading the tax over the other 
township towns, such as Hobart, Greendale, 
Riverside, Jonesboro, etc., but what is of 
more importance, it settles the status of 
other township towns where no tax has 
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been levied such as East Connersville, Clay- 
ton, Arcadia, Griffith, Frankton, Amboy, 
and many more. 

4. When the township support act was 
first passed, it was thought that two ways 
of obtaining a tax levy had been provided, 
one the usual petition method, and the other 
as set forth in the following clause of the 
act, “Provided that in any township in this 
state where the public library in any city 
or town is now open and free to the people 
of such township * * * and that at 
least one-tenth of the families of the tax- 
payers of such township, outside the limits 
of such city or town, are users of the li- 
brary, such township advisory board shall 
make such appropriation and levy without 
such petition.” Unfortunately, a court rul- 
ing held that the one word “now” limited 
this section of the act to libraries actually 
giving township service at the time the act 
was passed. By legislation just obtained, 
however, the word “now” has been stricken 
out of the clause and henceforth any library 
board which prefers the certificate method 
to the petition can offer free service to the 
townships and by pushing this work make 
the appropriation obligatory on the part 
of the township advisory board. However, 
the Public Library Commission advises 
action by petition when support from a new 
township is desired. The certificate plan is 
wise in cases where an appropriation has 
lapsed, or where too small a levy has been 
made. 

5. The last change in the act affects the 
clause which gave the township advisory 
board discretion as to levying a library tax 
if a township library already existed. No 
public library is trying to usurp the place 
of any township library that is rendering 
effective service. But in order to ensure 
real library service the old law needed rec- 
tifying. In North Manchester the advisory 
board of Chester Township refused to com- 
ply with the tax-payers’ petition on the 
plea that the books in the township high 
school just out of town comprised a town- 
ship library already in existence. They 


therefore levied a tax of one-tenth of a mill 
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for the school library and saved four-tenths 
of a mill in taxes at the expense of any sort 
of library service for the bulk of the resi- 
dents of the township. Under the new law 
the tax must be levied unless there is a 
“township library open and free to all the 
people of the township and unless a tax is 
levied for this of not less than five-tenths of 
a mill.” This will necessitate either real 
service on the part of the old township li- 
brary or an appropriation to the city li- 
brary which will enable it to do the work 
that the older library has not done. 

These changes should make the rural ex- 
tension work throughout Indiana very much 
easier of accomplishment. It is hoped with 
the amended township support act, and the 
county library act, that the progress of li- 
brary service to every community may re- 
ceive a new impetus. What part will your 
library play in spreading book service in 
your county? Should you become a county 
library or should you take one or two or 
three townships, leaving the county field to 
a neighboring institution? Talk the matter 
over in board meeting and shoulder the re- 
sponsibility that is yours—don’t drift. 


NANNIE W. JAYNE. 


The many friends of Miss Jayne among 
the librarians of Indiana will be deeply 
grieved to hear of her death, at her home 
in North Vernon, March 27th after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Miss Jayne was a graduate of the Winona 
Technical Institute Library School and 
after her graduation served as librarian of 
the Institute for two years. Five years of 
service at the Public Library of Alexandria, 
Ind., and six years in the Library at Bluff- 


ton completed a count of her work but tells 


- nothing of that work’s results. 

At both Alexandria and Bluffton Miss 
Jayne was in close touch with the life of 
the local community and gave very unusual 
service, but in both cities the feature of the 
work that appealed to her most strongly 
was the opportunity in extending the li- 
brary’s influence to the neighboring country 
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communities. It was this extension work, 
the carefully planned details achieving such 
exceptional results, that we think of first 
when Miss Jayne’s name is mentioned. 

Yet it was not the results accomplished 
that gained for her the place she held in 
the affectionate esteem of Indiana librarians 
—it was her personality, her earnestness, 
her vision and withal the delightful sense 
of humor which added zest to a conversa- 
tion on any subject. President of the In- 
diana Library Association in 1914-15, Miss 
Jayne attended the district meetings in all 
parts of the state and knew the librarians 
personally probably more widely than most 
of the presidents have been able to do. All 
who came to know her enjoyed the acquaint- 
anceship and profited by it, for hers was the 
gift of imparting inspiration. Hence few 
there are who have had so wide spread an 
influence personally and professionally as 
this, our friend. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSO- 
CIATION AND INDIANA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, JOINT SESSION 


Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, Janu- 
ary 6-7, 1919. 


The 27th annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association was held in 
joint session with the Indiana Library As- 
sociation in Indianapolis, January 6th and 
7th, 1919. It was originally planned to 
hold this convention October 17th and 18th, 
1918, but on account of the influenza epi- 
demic, the meeting was postponed until an 
opportune time could be arranged for it. In 
spite of this delay the meeting was well at- 
tended, there being one hundred and seven- 
ty-five librarians registered and twenty-one 
trustees. 

The first session was held in the audi- 
torium of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
January 6th at two o’clock. In the absence 
of Mrs. Elva T. Carter, president of the 
I. L. T. A., who was detained because of ill- 
ness, Mrs. Sam Matthews, the secretary, 
presided. She called upon Mr. William J. 
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Hamilton, secretary of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission, to introduce Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, head of the Economics section 
of the New York Public Library, who de- 
livered a very able address on Efficiency in 
Library Management. Dr. Williamson made 
a plea, not only for a broader conception of 
the library function, but for a clearer recog- 
nition of its duty and responsibility to every 
member of the community. Every child, as 
a part of his education, and every adult 
who has education enough to be able to get 
help from the printed page should be a 
patron of the library. A library supported 
by public money should serve every class, 
if not every individual. A library that 
wishes to serve its community efficiently 
should be as eager as the merchant to make 
every family a customer. To do that, a 
library must study its community and the 
first step in such a study, in modern par- 
lance, is a survey of library needs and op- 
portunities. If efficiency be truly the ratio 
of the actual to the possible, how else can 
the librarian know whether she is five or 
seventy-five efficient? 

This address was followed by a spirited 
discussion of the problems entailed in mak- 
ing a library survey of a community. Miss 
Mary Downey, secretary of the Utah Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and Dr. W. W. 
Bishop, President of the American Library 
Association, gave some valuable sugges- 
tions. 

This session was followed by a social hour 
and a tour of the new library building. 

The association had accepted the invi- 
tation of the Indianapolis Art Association 
to hold the evening session at the John 
Herron Art Institute. Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, Librarian of the University of 
Michigan, and president of the American 
Library Association, gave a very entertain- 
ing and instructive illustrated lecture on 
Fifteenth Century Books and Manuscripts. 
This address was followed by a talk given 
by Miss Elva L. Bascom, in charge of Li- 
brary Co-operation, Children’s Bureau, on 
Library Co-operation with the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. In this address Miss Bas- 
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com reviewed the program of the Children’s 
Year and showed how the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of the ambitious task, the slogan of 
which is “Save 100,000 babies and get a 
square deal for the children.” She said that 
the Bureau looks upon libraries as “going 
and growing institutions.” Libraries must 
co-operate with child welfare committees, 
and must have on their shelves literature 
that will help in the “Back to school” drive, 
infant welfare work, education of mothers, 
housing and sanitation problems, child 
labor, recreation, individual care and treat- 
ment of physically and mentally handicap- 
ped children; and books that deal with pre- 
ventive treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau has experts 
at work preparing lists of the best books 
which cover the fields and these lists will 
be sent free to libraries. Librarians must 
read this literature and must see that it 
reaches the people who need it most. This 
knowledge will enable those interested to 
realize anew the rights of every child born 
in this supposed “land of the free.” 

Following this address a reception was 
held in the galleries of the Institute where 
various exhibits were viewed with pleasure. 

On Tuesday morning, January 7th, busi- 
ness meetings were held by each association 
at the Hotel Severin. At the I. L. A. meet- 
ing, a letter of greeting from Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Melcher, the vice-president of the 
association, was read. During the year Mr. 
Melcher, formerly business manager of the 
W. K. Stewart Company, had left Indiana 
to take a position with the R. R. Bowker 
Company in New York. In his letter of 
greeting Mr. Melcher gave a short resumé 
of library development in Indiana and 
urged the librarians to keep up the stan- 
dard. The printed book will have as im- 
portant a part in the reconstruction of 
America as in the war activities, and li- 
brarians must keep their vision clear as 
well as their hands busy. 

Miss Olive Brumbaugh, the treasurer of 
the I. L. A. and chairman of the member- 
ship and attendance committee, reported 56 
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“new members, 5 of them being institutions, 
making a total of 336 members. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $296.99 
in the treasury. 

Mr. William M. Hepburn, chairman of 
the legislative committee, reported that kis 
committee had decided not to introduce any 
library legislation this year. Judge Ora L. 
Wildermuth of Gary pointed out the import- 
ance of having a law demanding that li- 
brary funds be deposited in public deposi- 
tories so that libraries of the state may 
have the benefit of the interest money. He 
also urged that, since there has been a mis- 
understanding in regard to certain points 
in the township extension law, an amend- 
ment be proposed whereby it would be pos- 
sible to levy a tax on incorporated towns 
within a township desiring library service. 
These suggestions were referred to the leg- 
islative committee. 

The Committee on Co-operation with other 
organizations was given by Miss Elizabeth 
Ronan. Mr. William Hamilton, secretary 
of the Pwdlic Library Commission, gave a 
full report on Indiana and the Library War 
Service. The funds collected in Indiana 
for the war service, aside from the Fort 
Benjamin Harrison fund which was $1,405, 
amounted in the 1917 drive to $51,934.29. 
The libraries did not take a separate part 
in the United War Work campaign but as 
one of the seven organizations interested 
they can claim partial credit for the fact 
that Indiana went 14% over the quota as- 
signed to the state. The book drive during 
the year netted 128,663 volumes for the 
service down to the present time. These 
volumes have all been ordered shipped to 
camps, hospitals or dispatch offices. Mr. 
Hamilton closed his report with a plea for 
new magazines and_ periodicals for the 
wounded and convalescent soldiers at the 
West Baden hospital. 

The next report given was on district 
meetings and a plan for them was outlined 
for the coming year. 

Dr. John Oliver of the War History Com- 
mission congratulated the librarians on the 
excellent work they had done in preserving 
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the war history material and gave an out- 
line of the War History Commission’s work 
which would need the co-operation of every 
librarian of the state in compiling rosters 
of all the men from the state in service in 
the recent war. 

The business meeting adjourned to at- 
tend the various round tables on program 
from 10:30 to 12:80 o’clock. 


Round Tables. 


Trustees. The two round tables planned 
for the trustees of large libraries and trus- 
tees of small libraries were consolidated into 
one meeting which was held in the assembly 
room of the Hotel Severin. In the absence 
of Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, Mr. W. J. Hamilton took the 
place of leader. Library extension was the 
first topic for discussion. Miss Mary Tor- 
rance of Muncie led this discussion with a 
talk on County extension; its value to the 
city library. Mr. Hamilton gave an ex- 
planation of the county library law. Miss 
Alice Stevens, librarian at Logansport, gave 
the details of the campaign which resulted 
in the Logansport Public Library’s becom- 
ing a county library. Miss Jennie Cough- 
lin told of the work of the Union County 
library at Liberty. The second topic was 
Our Financial Problems, the tax levy and 
the surplus. Mr. Howard Roosa of Evans- 
ville led this discussion. He urged the 
trustees to realize their responsibility in 
making the tax levy and said that trustees 
were to blame if their libraries were not 
properly supported and if the service was 
not efficient. If the library is an integral 
part of a municipality, if it renders good 
service to a community, if the library bud- 
get is made out scientifically, and the 
finances managed in a business-like man- 
ner, then the problem has an easier solu- 
tion. This question was also discussed by 
Mr. Linneus N. Hines, recently elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Indiana. 

Assistants of Large Libraries. This 
round table was led by Miss Eunice D. 
Henley of the Fort Wayne Public Library. 
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Topics discussed were as follows: Staff 
meetings; their benefit to assistants, Miss 
Marcia Furnas, Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary; Miss Orpha M. Peters, Gary Public 
Library, and Miss Georgie McAfee, Evans- 
ville Public Library; Cataloging assistant 
and her problems, Miss Ruth Wallace, In- 
dianapolis Public Library, Miss Jennie 
Scott, Indiana State Library, Miss Mary 
W. Johnson, Indianapolis Public Library, 
and Miss Helen Woodruff, South Bend Pub- 
lic Library. 

Assistants of Small Libraries. Miss 
Elizabeth Ronan, Public Library Commis- 
sion, was the leader of this round table. 
The following topics were discussed: Pos- 
ters and publicity; Relations of assistant 
and librarian, Miss Jessie Logan, Logans- 
port; What the librarian owes the assist- 
ant, Miss Lelia Wilcox, Franklin Public Li- 
brary; The assistant’s reading, Miss Grace 
Stingly, Rochester Public Library, and Miss 
Grace Milner, Plymouth Public Library. 

Much inspiration was added to these dis- 
cussions by Miss Downey of the Utah Com- 
mission and Miss Bascom of the Wisconsin 
Commission. 

The College and Reference Section was 
well attended. The topics for discussion 
were the “Collection and Care of War Ma- 
terial Other Than Books” and “War Books.” 
Miss Harriet Bircholdt of the Bureau of 
Public Discussion of the Extension Division 
of Indiana University led the discussion by 
giving her personal experiences in collect- 
ing and classifying the miscellaneous and 
fragmentary pamphlet material which is 
received by the Extension Division. She 
said that the fact that her collection was 
temporary made a briefer form of classifi- 
cation advisable. She based her scheme on 
Dewey’s “Decimal Classification,” but arbi- 
trarily added letters and figures to suit the 
needs of her own collection. Her system 
seemed to work well in this special library, 
but she called attention to the fact that 
her files were not open to the public and 
were used only by herself and assistants. 

When Miss Bircholdt spoke of the weed- 
ing out process in which she was obliged to 
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indulge from time to time, some discussion 
was aroused as to the basis of her selec- 
tion and the disposition of the material. 
Her test for preserving material seemed to 
be whether there was or would likely be 
soon a current interest in that particular 
subject. It was urged by representatives 
from the State Library and the Indiana 
State Normal Library that material of any 
unusual historical nature or of distinct 
reference value be passed on to those in- 
stitutions instead of being destroyed. The 
question as to the limits a librarian should 
set for himself in building up his war col- 
lection was also discussed. It was made 
clear that it would be unwise as well as 
impossible for each library to have a large 
general war collection, but it was suggested 
that the preservation of such collections be 
left to the State Library and to the larger 
reference libraries. It was urged, however, 
that each librarian make a thorough can- 
vas for war material relating to his own 
locality. 

The subject, “War Books,” was presented 
by Mr. Cunningham, librarian of the Indi- 
ana State Normal School. He gave a de- 
tailed review of a carefully selected list 
of books relating to the war. He emphas- 
ized the different types of war books, bring- 
ing out at the same time their individual 
characteristics and giving some useful in- 
formation in regard to their authors. 

The first part of the afternoon session 
was devoted to unfinished business. Miss 
Orpha M. Peters of Gary, as a representa- 
tive of the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, asked the co-operation of the libra- 
rians in observing “Dune Day” to awaken 
an interest in preserving the beautiful dune 
region of northern Indiana as a public park. 
She also urged librarians to place books 
about the dunes upon the library shelves. 
At this session the nominating committee 
made a report and the following officers 
were elected: 

For the Trustees Association—President, 
Marcus L. Sonntag, Evansville; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. A. Branyan, Huntington; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. H. Sutton, Aurora; Treas- 
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urer, Flint A. Bash, Warsaw; Executive 
Committee—W. A. McNamee, Wabash; 
Mrs. Anna A. Jamison, Plainfield; Mrs. 
Hull Osborn, Anderson. 

For the Library Association—President, 
Mr. Charles E. Rush, Librarian Indian- 
apolis Public Library; Vice-President, Mr. 
William E. Jenkins, Librarian Indiana Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Ronan, 
Assistant Organizer, Public Library Com- 
mission; Treasurer, Miss Louise Randall, 
Whiting Public Library. Mr. Howard 
Roosa extended an invitation to the two 
associations to hold their next meeting at 
Evansville. 

The closing session was a Library War 
Service symposium. The leader, Mr. Louis 
J. Bailey, was unable to be present because 
of the rush of work at the A. L. A. Dis- 
patch Office in New York. He was putting 
through 275,000 volumes for educational 
work in France. Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, 
Librarian of the Indiana State Library, 
presided. Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Li- 
brarian <* the Evansville Public Library, 
gave a very interesting account of her ex- 
periences while organizing traveling li- 
braries for the troops on the Mexican bor- 
der this past summer. Mr. W. M. Hepburn 
spoke concerning his work as Librarian at 
Camp Humphrey, Va. Miss Gertrude Thie- 
baud, Librarian of the Peru Public Library, 
gave an entertaining talk on her experi- 
ences as librarian at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. Miss Annette L. 
Clark, Librarian of the New Albany Public 
Library, and president of the association, 
told of the work at A. L. A. Headquarters 
in which she had a part this past summer. 
She gave many incidents to show how much 
the library service really meant to the sol- 
diers and sailors in various parts of the 
world. The closing address was given by 
Mr. Charles E. Rush, Librarian of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library, and chairman of 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee. His sub- 
ject was Library Publicity in the Recon- 
struction Period and the talk was full of 
practical, helpful suggestions. 

The convention closed with a report of 
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the committee on resolutions, as follows: 
“After two days pleasant association at this 
annual conference of the I. L. A., it is fit- 
ting that the members should express their 
appreciation to those who have contributed 
to the success of the meeting. Therefore 
the resolutions committee submits the fol- 
lowing report: The members of the asso- 
ciation are under great obligation to the 
social committee for the splendid accommo- 
dations and entertainment provided; to the 
librarian and staff of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library for the hospitality extended; to 
the John Herron Art Institute and its di- 
rector for the cordial cooperation shown 
and the delightful evening afforded us. The 
success of the meeting has been greatly 
augmented by the presence of Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, president of the A. L. A., 
Dr. C. C. Williamson of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and Miss Elva L. Bascom of’ 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. To each of these the thanks of the 
association are due. Bespeaking for all 
future meetings the same cordial support 
which this conference has enjoyed, the re- 
port is respectfully submitted.” Miss Nan- 
nie W. Jayne, Miss Katherine B. Frazee, 
and Mr. Harlow Lindley, Committee on Res- 
olutions. 
Signed: CARRIE E. SCOTT, 
Secretary of the I. L. A. 


Marcu 18, 1919. 
To the Members of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation: 

Your President calls your attention to 
the need of a wider interest by both mem- 
bers and non-members in the Association’s 
welfare and especially that of obtaining a 
larger membership. 

The Indiana Library Association’s mem- 
bership is not one half what it should be. 
I appeal to you to exert your efforts to ob- 
tain new memberships and to encourage an 
especially large attendance at the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 

If this meeting is to be held in Evansville, 
let us make it the most important and val- 
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uable meeting in the history of the Associa- 
tion. It can be done, with your help. Like- 
wise it can be the most enjoyable one we 
have ever had. By all means begin now to 
plan attendance at the next meeting. Be 
assured that if you miss it, you will long 
regret it, for wherever the meeting may be 
held it will be a lively symposium of prac- 
tical ideas, inspiration and good fun. 

Yours for the best state meeting you ever 
attended, , 

CHARLES E. RUSH, 
President Indiana Library Association. 


DR. WILLIAMSON’S PAPER. 


One of the most helpful features of the 
joint meeting of the Trustees Association 
and the Library Association in January was 
the paper by Dr. Williamson. Each para- 
graph held profit and inspiration for both 
trustee and librarian and it is regretted 
that every library worker and board mem- 
ber could not have heard the points pre- 
sented in the speaker’s delightful way. 

We are sorry that the paper can not be 
presented in full. It is impossible to select 
extracts which will do justice to either the 
speaker or the discourse, but the parts 
chosen for reprinting here will give some 
idea of the general trend. The paper is 
presented complete in the February Li- 
brary Journal, a periodical for which more 
boards should subscribe. 


EFFICIENCY IN LIBRARY MANAGE- 
MENT. 


C. C. Williamson, New York Public Library. 


Extracts from paper read before Indiana 
Library Trustees’ Association, January 
6, 1919. 


While it may be helpful for some pur- 
poses to think of efficiency as a relation be- 
tween what is put into and what is taken 
out of anything—the ratio of expenditure 
to result—I want to take as a guide to our 
thought for a little while a somewhat dif- 
ferent conception. Let us define efficiency 
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as the ratio of the actually achieved to re- 
sults which are humanly possible under all 
conditions over which we have no control. 


We must constantly do better work even 
to maintain our present standard of effi- 
ciency for always the goal of possible 
achievement moves on. Today we may be 
efficient and tomorrow inefficient, if we do 
not keep pace with our opportunities. 


I purpose to confine myself to some gen- 
eral principles which are more or less uni- 
versal in their application to all libraries, 
large and small; to discuss what seems to 
me to be principles by which each of us 
can in some measure discover his own ratio 
of efficiency. I speak, therefore, in the ab- 
stract, so that any apparent criticism is not 
directed toward Indiana libraries, which I 
have good reason to believe are not behind 
those of any other state in efficient man- 
agement. 


In attempting to measure the general ef- 
ficiency of libraries by the ratio of what 
they are doing to what they might do, the 
fundamental need is for a clear conception 
of the function of the library in the com- 
munity. We are accustomed to telling our- 
selves that the library’s function is educa- 
tion, that it is a part of the educational 
facilities of the state; and the fact that in 
many parts of the country, schools and li- 
braries are under the same general man- 
agement seems to give an air of finality to 
this view. 


I have found it helpful to think of the 
public library as that specialized agency 
of organized society which collects, sifts, 
preserves, classifies and makes available the 
world of print, not for education alone but 
for life itself, which must include, besides 
and beyond education, at least two other 
great phases of life, namely, recreation and 
occupation. In the actual working of any 


general public libraries these three depart- 
ments of life are not necessarily kept dis- 
tinct each from the other, but in attempt- 
ing to interpret the place of the library in 
our social economy it is well to make the 
distinction. The fact that we actually have 
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libraries devoted exclusively to each of these 
three functions makes it easier to grasp the 
thought. The library that is maintained by 
the research department of the great oil 
refinery at Whiting, in this state, is not 
there for education or recreation any more 
than is the plant itself. 

Now which of these three functions is 
more important? I hesitate to answer. 
Which is the legitimate field for the public 
library? To that my answer is: “All of 
them.” 

In each of these three divisions of life 
print is indispensable. If you will analyze 
the activities of your library I think you 
will be able to estimate approximately what 
share of its activities is devoted to each of 
these three fields. The main difficulty will 
arise in clearly defining the limits of the 
educational function. 

For the great majority it consists in little 
more than the teaching of the three “R’s.” 
For a selected few it also includes the im- 
parting of a larger or smaller share of the 
culture and inheritance of civilization as 
well as vocational training which fits them 
to become leaders in the work of the world. 


The public library has a very important 
function to perform in cooperating with 
the educational machinery of every kind, 
but the library is not an educational insti- 
tution; a library has no teaching function. 
Its business is to supply to those who have 
been taught or are being taught, the 
printed materials they are able to use for 
training, or pleasure or work. 


Toward reading for recreation the atti- 
tude of the public and even of librarians 
is often one of toleration, as of a necessary 
evil which is not to be encouraged. We 
must not forget that modern society regards 
the provision of opportunities for recreation 
as a function of government. Nevertheless, 
it may properly be the first to be abandoned 
when in times of retrenchment govern- 
mental functions have to be curtailed. Cer- 
tain forms we cannot give up altogether. 
When, therefore, in times of financial strin- 
gency, the municipal budgetmakers talk of 
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cutting off the supply of fiction, it would 
seem that they have the logic of the situa- 
tion in their favor. But why do citizens 
and even librarians raise such a loud pro- 
test?’ In many communities I fancy the 
proposal to cut off books for educational 
uses and for the workaday activities of cit- 
izens would meet with far less disfavor. 
And why? Simply because so many li- 
braries are predominantly recreational in 
their function. I have objected to calling 
libraties educational agencies. If statistics 
of circulation mean anything it would be 
far more accurate to call them recreational 
agencies. 


It is in the third or the occupational 
phase of life that libraries are most in- 
efficient. It is here that the actual lags 
farthest behind the possible; everywhere 
the greatest undeveloped possibilities lie in 
this direction. A very large per cent of the 
literate population works for a living or at 
all events is engaged in some serious occu- 
pation which requires the use of facts and 
ideas, or in which the use of facts and 
ideas would be a great advantage. As 
learning by doing and working by tradi- 
tion and rule of thumb have given way to 
training and scientific investigation and ex- 
periment, so surely does the workaday 
world need books. 


If a large share of every individual’s life 
must be spent in work, should not an 
equally large share of the library function 
be devoted to the promotion of his occu- 
pational welfare? I hope I shall not be ac- 
cused of being ultra utilitarian in my con- 
ception of the library function. I wish 
merely to make the library an efficient tool 
in furthering occupational welfare, as well 
as in co-operating in the educational process 
and in furnishing a legitimate and whole- 
some means of recreation. 


My plea is not only for a broader con- 
ception of the library function but for a 
clearer recognition of its duty and respon- 
sibility to every member of the community. 
Every child as a part of his education and 
every adult who has education enough to 
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be able to get help of any kind from the 
printed page should be a patron of the li- 
brary. A library supported by public money 
should serve every class if not every indi- 
vidual. One of the most grievous faults, 
particularly common in small public libra- 
ries, is the tendency to assume that its 
principal function is providing literature 
in the narrow sense of belles lettres. Few 
in any community have the time, training 
or inclination to take a greater intergst in 
or to get a larger benefit from literature 
than from any other of the fine arts. 

A library that wishes to serve its com- 
munity efficiently should be as eager as the 
merchant to make every individual or every 
family a customer. To do that, the library 
must study its community and the initial 
step in such a study would constitute, in 
modern parlance, a “survey” of library 
needs and opportunities. 
truly the ratio of the actual to the possible, 
how else can the librarian know whether 
he is five or seventy-five per cent efficient? 
The library to be efficient must fit itself 
to the needs of the community, but how can 
it fit itself to conditions of which it is al- 
‘most wholly ignorant? No more important 
responsibility rests upon library adminis- 
trators and trustees than this duty of un- 
derstanding clearly all the library needs of 
the community. If the opportunity far ex- 
ceeds the library resources all the more 
reason for a clear understanding of the 
situation. 


I presume there is no branch of the pub- 
lic service so little understood and so little 
appreciated in many communities as the 
public library. Wherever that situation ex- 
ists, wherever there is an attitude of indif- 
ference on the part of taxpayers and public 
officials to proper financial support, there 
the presumption is strong that the library 
is relatively inefficient; that it is not alive 
to the library needs and opportunities; that 
the public has not had a taste of that ef- 
ficient library service which makes itself 
a vital thing to every member of the com- 
munity. 


If efficiency be 
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Library development suffers, in my opin- 
ion, from a fundamental failure on the part 
not only of the public but also on the part 
of librarians and trustees to appreciate the 
vast difference between a library and a li- 
brary service. My observation is that ef- 
ficient schools are recognized and are usu- 
ally referred to as “good” schools. When 
one goes into a town and asks whether it 
has good schools, no one thinks he is ask- 
ing whether the buildings are modern, well 
equipped and well kept. Neither do they 
think he is asking about the social stand- 
ing of the members of the board of educa- 
tion or the academic degrees the teachers 
write after their names. By “good schools” 
we mean efficient schools—we are thinking 
of the product—education. 


But suppose we ask the real estate dealer 
or the banker or any other intelligent per- 
son in the town whether it has a good li- 
brary. Perhaps he isn’t quite sure whether 
there is any library or not. But nowadays 
he is very likely to say, “Oh, yes, we have 
a splendid library—one of the finest in the 
state.” “Who is the librarian?” you ask. 
“Well, really now, I have forgotten her 
name; but we have a splendid library; we 
felt the town must have a library so we 
bought the land and got a donation for the 
building and now we levy a tax every year 
to pay the salary of the librarian and to 
buy books. You’d better go over and 
ask at the library if you want any other 
information.” 


“Good library,” I fancy, does not connote 
to many citizens in any community an effi- 
cient library service. It means either an 
imposing building or a large stock of books 
or any one of the dozen things that may 
not even be essential to an efficient library 
service. 


Of course, we librarians could not make 
a mistake of that sort! The point is that 
the public should learn to place the em- 
phasis on service and not on material 
things. Buildings and books without the 


skill of a librarian may make a library in 
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the commonly accepted sense of the word, 
but certainly they do not make a library 
service in any sense at all. 


If taxpayers, and especially library trus- 
tees, will keep clearly in mind that what 
the community wants is efficient library 
service, library budgets and problems of 
personnel will be less troublesome. 

A dollar used for the salary of a trained 
and skillful social worker goes infinitely 
farther toward improving the condition of 
the poor and unfortunate than if doled out 
in largess. The emphasis is on helpfulness, 
service, not material things. The efficient 
social worker diagnoses her case and ap- 
plies whatever treatment is needed. 


Imperfect as the analogy is, I am sure 
you get my meaning. We shall not have 
an efficient library service until we dispel 
the naive conception that the ideal library 
budget is one that puts as large a per cent 
of total revenue as possible into the pur- 
chase of new books and periodicals and as 
small a per cent as possible into salaries. 
Books aré necessary, to be sure; efficiency 
on the part of the librarian can be relied 
upon to find a way to get the books. The 
point is that the amount of money spent 
for books bears no direct relation to the 
value or efficiency of the library service. 
The conception of charity as handing out 
money to the poor is no cruder than the 
policy of buying so many hundred dollars’ 
worth of books without studying the com- 
munity to see what books or other material 
will give the greatest service. 

I would like to see someone try the ex- 
periment of starting a new public library 
not by buying what he finds on the shelves 
of some other library but by basing his pur- 
chases on information fathered in a scien- 
tific library survey of his own community. 
I should certainly expect the community 
upon which the experiment was tried to get 
a splendid library service. 

Progress in efficient library management, 
I venture to predict will result in less and 
less money being spent for books in propor- 
tion to that skilled personal service which 
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stimulates and wisely directs the service 
stations rather than storehouses. The li- 
brarian’s most valuable stock in trade is 
not books but a knowledge of books and an 
intelligent, sympathetic, imaginative and 
penetrating understanding of human nature 
and the needs of his community. 


Building, books, equipment, organization, 
staff, trustees, all are but means to an end 
—library service for the whole community. 
The test of efficiency is the ratio of actual 
service to possible service. Taxpayers will 
not and ought not to gratify a librarian’s 
love of fine tools as ends in themselves. 
On the other hand, they ought not to and 
will not deny us the tools we need to render 
efficient service. One of the great draw- 
backs to efficiency in library management is 
the lack of satisfactory standards or tests 
of efficiency. 


Efficiency in library management will be 
merely an empty phrase until some system 
of standardization and rating is worked out 
and vigorously applied by state authorities. 


Standardization is a matter that particu- 
larly concerns library trustees. I assume, 
inasmuch as Indiana was the pioneer state 
in organizing its library trustees, that as 
they have met from time to time to discuss 
their problems and their relation to the 
technical administration of their libraries, . 
they have a somewhat clearer conception of 
what constitutes an efficient library service 
and their own relation to it than one would 
meet in other states. I do not need, there- 
fore, to remind the trustees present that 
theirs is the responsibility primarily of see- 
ing that adequate results are secured from 
the money they have provided, from the li- 
brarian they have appointed and from the 
policies they have adopted. If the libra- 
rians themselves do not push to a success- 
ful conclusion a plan of standardization, I 
hope the trustees not only of this state, but 
of other states, as well as citizens and tax- 
payers everywhere, will lend a hand. 

The problem of efficient library manage- 
ment calls for emphasis and yet more em- 
phasis on service. Service is the resultant 
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of an efficient combination of material 
things and human skill. 

The qualifications of a librarian, so far 
as they can be cataloged and set down, are 
well known. Native ability, education, 
training, experience, and—most important 
of all—personality, are factors any board 
of trustees which understands its responsi- 
bility places above all other considerations. 
Besides the definable qualifications are the 
indefinable that play so large a part in re- 
sults and are so difficult to test in advance. 
The efficient librarian must possess a broad 
human sympathy and alertness, valuable 
everywhere but indispensable in the head of 
a library. She must be the most wide- 
awake person in the community, ready to 
see and seize upon every opportunity to 
extend the library service to every legiti- 
mate interest, be it business, politics, social 
or any other. How long would the local 
‘daily or weekly newspaper last if it failed 
to take note of what goes on in the com- 
munity? It is just as much the librarian’s 
business to keep in helpful touch with com- 
munity interests as it is the newspaper’s 
to write about them. The librarian’s “nose 
for news” should be just as keen as the 
editor’s and her understanding of her com- 
munity even more thoro and sympathetic. 

In a way, the public librarian should be 
a specialist on his community, not only un- 
derstanding it on the intellectual side, but 
sympathetically in touch with every part 
of it. 


In the efficiently managed library, the at- 
titude of librarian and staff is always one 
of friendly interest and desire to serve. 
Among all the Americanizing agencies at 
work in the foreign quarters of our cities, 
none have been more successful than the 
public libraries and this I attribute to their 
attitude of friendly and sympathetic inter- 
est, their genuine desire to be helpful, and 
their democratic relations with these most 
appreciative and responsive patrons. 

When the time comes that library trus- 
tees and the public more generally appre- 
ciate the importance of efficient library 
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service; when tests of efficiency and a 
scheme of standardization are worked out; 
when librarians and staff are selected, pro- 
moted and paid on the basis of efficiency, 
then we shall be compelled to study the 
problem of increasing personal efficiency in 
library service. To select and train effi- 
cient workers is the road to success in any 
business. Even where standardization of 
output is easy, there is common failure to 
recognize that the inefficient worker is an 
expensive one. The difficulty of standardiz- 
ing the units of library service makes espe- 
cially difficult the task of measuring de- 
grees of and stimulating growth in effi- 
ciency. Human efficiency increases and de- 
creases in accordance with definite psycho- 
logical laws of which full advantage should 
be taken even tho net efficiency is yet too 
elusive to measure and grade. 


Among these psychological laws which 
can be applied for increasing efficiency, are 
several which we may refer to by way of 
illustration. First, there is the principle of 
imitation. We are all creatures of imita- 
tion. The example of one careless, indiffer- 
ent, lazy or incompetent worker will lower 
the morale of the entire staff. 


Another psychological factor that plays a 
large part in all efficient organizations is 
loyalty. Loyalty is not merely to be kept in 
mind for the great emergencies; it is an 
all-pervading spirit without which there can 
never be efficiency. Half-hearted service is 
never efficient. We have been learning the 
high value of morale for military efficiency. 
Do we need to be reminded that morale is 
no less important in every organization 
large and small, and that the chief ingredi- 
ent in the psychological condition we call 
morale is loyalty—loyalty to superiors, to 
the cause, to oneself? 

We cannot now enter into a discussion 
of all the elements of loyalty and the prac- 
ticable methods of creating and sustaining 
it. The thing we dare not forget is that a 
spirit of loyalty is essential in efficient li- 
brary management. 


Pleasure in and from one’s work is an- 
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other fundamental psychological principle 
never to be overlooked. Library executives 
must plan to have the workers share in the 
satisfaction that comes from efficient serv- 
ice. 

In promoting efficiency much use can be 
made of the principle of competition. As 
I have already pointed out, library service 
is sadly in need of standardization or rating 
which will make it possible to compare one 
library with another. 


Among the various means of promoting 
efficiency I have not mentioned the one that 
to many librarians may perhaps seem to be 
the most important of all—the payment of 
adequate salaries. That there is a rela- 
tion between salaries and efficiency no one 
can doubt. In many private employments 
the wage or salary is chiefly relied upon to 
awaken the instinct of efficiency. Some of 
the most efficient organizations aim to se- 
cure it by paying more than the prevailing 
wage. In library service, however, as in 
other branches of the public service, effi- 
ciency is not to be bought. I believe as 
thoroly as anyone that library salaries are 
far too low to attract persons of ability, 
too low even for self-respect, far too low 
for efficiency. Perhaps I am mistaken, but 
to my mind the best, if not the only way to 
increase salaries is to make the library 
service vital and indispensable to every 
class in the community. Before demanding 
the living wage to which we are entitled, we 
must first demonstrate to the community 
that our service is worth all we ask for it. 


Let us seek to raise the standard of effi- 
ciency in every way at our command, to 
create traditions and standards of fine hu- 
man service that will keep out those of low 
ideals, even after the value of our service 
to the community has been recognized by 
the payment of a living wage. 


Tho we sometimes speak of “library sci- 
ence,” library service to my mind is an art 
rather than a science, tho it is not inac- 
curate to regard it as an applied science, 
the science principally drawn upon being 
psychology. When the principles of library 
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management come to be formulated, it will 
probably be found that they represent a 
special application of psychology and soci- 
ology. 

The genius, perhaps yet unborn, who, 
with a clear vision of the true significance 
of library service, sets forth its principles 
and philosophy, will be concerned less with 
the tools and technical details of the art, 
such as cataloging, classification, bibliog- 
raphy, indexing, etc., than with the larger 
human relations. Library technique is now 
relatively efficient, but library service has 
not come into its own because librarians 
have been bound by tradition to a narrow 
view of their function and have not 
grounded their work on the principles of 
psychology and other sciences. 


Perhaps I can illustrate my thought by 
referring to what has taken place in the 
development of the art of advertising and 
salesmanship. In spite of certain anti-so- 
cial features that have crept into modern 
aggressive advertising and selling, an up- 
to-date philosophy of library management 
would have a great deal to learn from its 
application of psychology. I would rather 
have a librarian read and apply to his work 
such a book as Scott’s “Psychology of ad- 
vertising” or Hollingsworth’s “Advertising 
and Selling” than any work in existence on 
pedagogy or education. I know of nothing 
in the literature of librarianship that con- 
tains in the same space anything like as 
much homely truth directly applicable to 
increasing the efficiency of library service 
as the little chapter on the “Treatment of 
customers” in Farrington’s book on “Sell- 
ing suggestions.” Tho not in the form of 
a scientific treatise, it is nevertheless ap- 
plied psychology. Here is one of the sug- 
gestions. “The more you know about your 
individual customers, the more goods you 
can sell them, and the better you can suit 
them.” The dullest imagination will see 
that practically every one of the forty-six 
suggestions in this chapter have as direct 
an application in library service as in a re- 
tail store. (Has your library these books? 
—EDITOR. ) 
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It is our business as library adminis- 
trators and library trustees not only to cre- 
ate a library service, but to sell it to the 
public, and we must be as efficient in selling 
the service as we are in creating it. Nor 
can we afford to hesitate to spend a little 
money and thought in “educating” our pub- 
lic to take our goods. A careful student 
of advertising and selling estimates that 
two billion dollars, or twice the estimated 
total cost of education in this country, are 
paid by the consumer for advertising and 
persuasive salesmanship. In other words, 
10 per cent of what we pay for everything 
we buy is the cost of “educating” us to buy 
it. Thousands of highly paid specialists are 
studying ways to get people to buy more 
and the people pay them for doing it. Why 
should not a group of library specialists 
be studying the problem of how to get the 
people to read more, to read more wisely 
and to read with more purpose and effect- 
iveness? 


SAFEGUARDING THE WELFARE OF 
MOTHER AND CHILD: THE 
LIBRARY’S PART. 


By Elva L. Bascom, in Charge of Library 
Co-operation, U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


That the library can be of any service 
to the mother in her great work is a com- 
paratively new idea. Beyond a few books 
on the troublesome questions of discipline 
and training (and what sentimental, im- 
possible books some of them were, even ten 
years ago!) this important group was ig- 
nored. But there has been a change in the 
attitude toward these practical matters, 
happily, and when the first Baby Week 
campaign was upon us in 1916, it did not 
find all librarians unprepared, even in the 
small towns. Some, to be sure, did not ap- 
preciate the difference in value between the 
manual published in 1885 and the one pub- 
lished in 1915, and one pamphlet seemed as 
good as another so long as the word “baby” 
or “infant” was contained in the title, but 
most of the libraries had something, and 
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many hastened to strengthen their little 
collections with the best material they could 
afford to buy. 

With the invasion of war’s demands, the 
Baby Week campaign came to an end in 
many communities, and those who had la- 
bored in them felt that much that had been 
gained would now be lost. But the knowl- 
edge of the war’s effect on England and 
France in that first year of struggle and 
of their efforts later to regain for their 
mothers and children what had been lost, 
and to a certain degree irretrievably lost, 
led the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to organize and launch, 
with the able assistance of the Child Wel- 
fare Committees of the National and State 
Councils of Defense, a “Children’s Year” 
having the purpose not only of saving this 
country from some of war’s evil effects on 
child-life but of making a substantial reduc- 
tion in the needlessly large amount of in- - 
fant mortality. Librarians know what its 
activities have been to the present time, but 
it is not possible to measure as yet, even 
superficially, what the results have been, or 
will be—for the year will not be over till 
April, and the work planned is likely to ex- 
tend far into a second year. 

Those librarians who have read the 
“Working program” of Children’s Year 
(Leaflet No. 3) know how fundamental the 
principles are on which the work was based, 
and how marked the improvement would be 
if it could be fully carried out. But the 
first and greatest emphasis was placed, nat- 
urally, on the protection of the lives and 
health of young children. 

This protection is as dependent on the 
parents’ knowledge and on conditions in the 
home and community as on medical super- 
vision or intervention. All the work of the 
physician can be overthrown by the moth- 
er’s ignorance or neglect, and by dirt and 
disease in the community. Society has al- 
ways assumed an instinctive knowledge on 
the parents’ part, in the face of direct evi- 
dence to the contrary, but the community’s 
responsibility has been recognized only in 
recent years. Now no campaign for the 
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welfare of the child can be called thorough - 


which does not subject the town to a merci- 
less scrutiny, as to its physical and moral 
condition, facilities for children’s play, care 
of its dependent and defective children, and 
supervision of those in industry. This fact 
has been widely recognized, and “clean-up” 
days or weeks and other movements which 
sought for civic cleanliness were common 
before the special campaigns for the health 
of the child were started; and librarians 
have had an active part in them all. 
During the past year many communities 
have faced for the first time the results of 
neglecting preventive work in the home: in 
the draft, when a disconcerting percentage 
of young men were discarded because of 
physical defects, a goodly proportion of 
which were due to neglect during their 
childhood; and later in the weighing and 
measuring work of Children’s Year. Out 
of these has grown the conviction that there 
are things to do directly for the child which 
in some way have been overlooked and for 
which the parents can not always be held 
wholly responsible. The weighing and 
measuring test has shown a considerable 
number of children to be under weight, 
seemingly stunted in growth, patently mal- 
nourished, anemic or otherwise handicapped. 
It is easy to find the reason, perhaps, in 
each case—the mother “doesn’t know any- 
thing about food values,” or “is too lazy 
to cook decent meals”; the boy “never had 
any chance to play, or to rest”; “there is 
never enough food in that home to go 
around,” etc. But there are reasons be- 


hind these immediate reasons. Has any one ° 


ever tried to convince the ignorant or neg- 
ligent mother that it is comparatively easy 
to know, and that it is her duty to know, 
what foods are good for her child? Does 
the average parent know the value of play 
and of rest to the boy or girl? Do the 
majority of poor people know when and 
where to economize in buying foods? Does 
the community appreciate the fact that 
health conditions are directly dependent on 
the income and that physical weakness or 
defect will always be large where wages are 
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below the cost of a decent standard of liv- 
ing? Until the librarian has searched and 
found the books and pamphlets which an- 
swer in the most accurate and yet simplest 
manner possible these and other questions 
which the Children’s Year work has brought 
to public attention, and has advertised them 
till every one in the community knows that 
they are available, she has something very 
much worth working for. 

In village and small-town life, work for 
social betterment is more difficult to carry 
on than in cities, since no service can seem 
quite impersonal where “everybody knows 
everybody else.” Even such an impersonal 
institution as the library has an intimate 
atmosphere when its patrons have known 
each other and the librarian for years, and 
the latter’s reluctance to push any sort of 
reform work in the home is quite natural. 
The value of state and county workers or 
organizations is proved here, and there are 
three that the librarian can depend on for 
help: the Child Welfare Committee, the 
Home Demonstration agent of the States 
Relations Service, and the county public 
health nurse. Under the first the Children’s 
Year work has been carried on; the second 
has home economics work as her first in- 
terest, but plans to do some child-welfare 
work this year, and co-operation with li- 
braries is desired; the third knows from 
practical service the type of book and pam- 
phlet that will be read in the average coun- 
try home. 

The city librarian who is in touch with 
the social workers of the city and county 
needs no suggestions for publicity; it is 
more hours and strength that she needs! 
There are many ways in which she can 
strengthen the hands of the city health de- 
partment (or its division of child hygiene), 
the visiting, county and school nurses, the 
various civic and women’s. clubs, the heads 
of baby clinics, infant-welfare stations, etc. 
If she only knows what she can furnish and 
its value to these people and organizations 
there is almost no limit to her usefulness. 
Besides books and pamphlets to lend, there 
are pamphlets—many of which are the best 
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in print—to be had in quantities for giving 
away; there are small charts for posting 
wherever they will be read and larger post- 
ers (obtainable from government and state 
departments) to be used for exhibit pur- 
poses; there are model outfits for the baby, 
moving-picture films, lantern slides, lectures, 
etc. 

Such service escapes complete success un- 
less it is backed by the librarian’s own en- 
thusiasm and a thorough conviction of the 
need of the work, and this can be gained 
only by a knowledge of the actual condi- 
tions which prevail, alike in country and 
city. There is no one publication, unfor- 
tunately, which gives them, but the follow- 
ing contain facts that will certainly chal- 
lenge the interest of any one who has the 
nation’s welfare at heart—and who has not 
in these stirring days: 


Lathrop, J. C. Sixth annual report of the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau to the 
Secretary of Labor, p. 10-16; Public 
protection of infancy and maternity. 

Meigs, G. S. Rural obstetrics. 

Saving mothers. 

Charts on infant and maternal mortality. 

(All obtainable free from the Children’s 
Bureau.) 

Hibbs, H. H., jr. Infant mortality. (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1380 E. 22d St., 
New York City, 30c.) 


Librarians are familiar with the title, 
“The bitter cry of the children’”—and the 
story of child labor is still a big blot on 
our ’scutcheon and casts an ironic reflection 
on our lauded democracy—but there should 
be a companion title, “The bitter loss of the 
children’”—and their mothers. What are 
librarians able and willing to do to help 
reduce this loss? 


CHILDREN’S YEAR CAMPAIGN. 


Children’s Bureau publications on child 
labor and the “Back to the school’ drive 
are being sent as rapidly as possible to the 
libraries of the state who want them. 

Indiana librarians will be glad to help 
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with the work outlined by the Children’s 
Bureau. Lists of available material have 
been sent to the libraries. Watch for these 
lists and check the publications that you can 
use in your library. Return the list to Miss 
Elva L. Bascom, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the material will be 
forwarded to you. 

The Children’s Bureau has some good 
posters to be used in connection with this 
work. Be sure to get these. Place in your 
library as many books as you can afford 
to buy on the care of infants, child wel- 
fare, the training of children and kindred 
subjects which appear in the lists furnished | 
by the Bureau, and use all of your publicity 
material to call the attention of the mothers 
and teachers of your community to what 
the library has for them along these lines. 


STUDYING A COMMUNITY IN ORDER 
TO RENDER BETTER LIBRARY 
SERVICE. 


Miss Grace Stingly, Rochester (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Librarians have studied the individual 
problems of their own libraries as occasion 
arose. They have spent much time upon 
the problem of the relation of the library 
to the schools, the relation of the library 
to the people in rural districts, to the chil- 
dren, to the workers in factories, and to 
the women’s clubs. But has each librarian 
studied her community as a whole? Is her 
library twenty-five or seventy-five per cent 
efficient? 

Our ideal of library service is to reach 
every class of people in the community, in- 
deed, every individual member of that com- 
munity. You say, “Yes, that is our ideal; 
but dear me, can we ever reach it?” Isn’t 
everything worth trying for, and where 
would we be if we didn’t have a goal? 
Have we been using the right methods to 
attain our ideal? Have we been taking 


steps in the right direction to reach our 
goal? 

To serve a community efficiently the li- 
brarian must know that community phys- 
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ically, mentally, and morally. She must 
know the kind of people with which she 
deals, the things in which ‘they are inter- 
ested, their industries, their schools, their 
churches, their amusements, their health 
conditions, their public press, their govern- 
ment. To do this the community must be 
studied. And this brings us to that chill- 
producing word SURVEY. 

We have heard of church surveys, educa- 
tional surveys, agricultural surveys, and 
have seen full printed reports of findings, 
recommendations, etc., until we think that 
this work can only be done with great ef- 
fort and many statistics. 

In his address before the joint meeting 
of the Indiana Library Trustees’ Associa- 
tion and Library Association, Mr. C. C. 
Williamson stated that “the first real li- 
brary survey is still to be made, that the 
plan, content, and method, the whole tech- 
nique is still to be worked out. The need 
and purpose of library surveys, however, 
are becoming clear. The library to be effi- 
cient nvast fit itself to the needs of the 
community, but how can it fit itself to condi- 
tions of which it is almost ignorant? No 
more important responsibility rests upon li- 
brary administrators and trustees than this 
duty of understanding clearly the library 
needs of the community.” 

Need this little word of six letters 
frighten us so much? Have not its prin- 
ciples been applied by us already? Can 
we not broaden our field and get a clear 
view of the whole community in which we 
are located? Can not each of us make our 
own individual survey—it need not be a 
matter of public knowledge at all, if we do 
not desire it so to be. 

The points for consideration which I will 
now make are based in part upon the pam- 
phlet “What social workers should know 
about their communities” by Margaret 
Byington, published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the questions on the blank 
“Social conditions of city” which the’ stu- 
dents of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin fill out when sent upon 
their two months field practice. Doubtless 
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you will be able to offer many additional 
points. 


PHYSICAL ASPECT OF CITY. 


Cities like people are usually judged by 
first impressions. Let us suppose that the 
librarian enters the city for the first time, 
that she is a stranger, and has the detached 
attitude so necessary for an impartial sur- 
vey of conditions. If the librarian is an 
old resident she must do her best to acquire 
a new point of view. 


Are the streets clean or dirty; paved 
or unpaved; if paved, is paving well 
kept; if unpaved are they kept in good 
condition? 

Are shade trees planted by city or prop- 
erty owners, and are lawns well cared 
for? 

Are public buildings modern and in 
good condition? 

Has city any federal buildings? 

Has city modern public improvements, 
traffic signs, fountains, etc.? 

Are water, electric light, gas, and heat- 
ing plants, private or municipal? 

What are the natural attractions— 
river, lake, etc.; has city taken advantage 
of them? 

Has city any parks; are they well cared 
for? : 


The answers to the foregoing questions 
will soon tell the librarian with what kind 
of a public she has to deal; whether or not 
the citizens have civic pride, are interested 
in public improvements, and take pride in 
having their public institutions efficient. 


CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS. 


Naturally the librarian desires to know 
what organizations are responsible for these 
conditions, good or bad. 

Are there civic or public improvement 
clubs? 

Is there a junior civic league? 

Is there a commercial club? 

Are community institutes held? 

Has library worked with these organ- 
izations? 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CITY. 


The solution of many problems of a city 
today is based upon a knowledge of the 
origin and character of its early settlers, 
and the industries which formed the nucleus 
of its growth. It is important that the li- 
brarian know many of these facts as well 
as be able to manage a storehouse in which 
to keep them. 


What was the date of founding? 

Under what conditions was settlement 
made and by whom? 

What have been the most important 
facts in the industrial, social and political 
growth of the city? 


POPULATION. 


The characteristics of population in re- 
gard to size, growth, density and national- 
ities, have much to do in deciding the work 
of a library and its degree of usefulness. 

What is total population at present 

(reported); in 1910; in 1900? 

What percentage is foreign? (We can- 
not say yet that all are Americans.) 

What nationality predominates? 

Is city spread out or compact? 

How many square miles in city limits? 

What, is location of various districts— 
business; residential—rich, well-to-do, 
working class; factory; slums? 

What is the per cent of total popula- 
tion served by library? 

What per cent of different classes of 
people are using the library? 

Is library reaching in all directions, or 
is it reaching only those who would be 
expected to use the library anyway? 


IMMIGRANTS. 


We might say in regard to the immi- 
grant “To be, or not to be.” But this does 
not mitigate the fact that he is here now. 
Various industries drew workmen and their 
families and manufacturing towns will have 
many more immigrants than is supposed. 
Comparative figures from the U. S. census 
will show the growth in immigrant popu- 
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lation and with these figures as a basis, the 
work for the benefit of the different races, 
namely Americanization, may be planned. 
The better educated members, such as law- 
yers, doctors, ministers, are of help in se- 
curing information. 


In what numbers has each nationality 
settled in city? 

Are they literate or illiterate—in own 
language or merely in English? 

Do the immigrants live in a separate 
section of the city? 

Does each nationality have a separate 
church? 

Are there parochial schools? 

What language is used in school and 
church? 

In what industries are they employed? 

Do they take independent part in poli- 
tics? 

Do many attend night school or classes 
in English offered by library or other or- 
ganizations? 


INDUSTRY. 


Years ago (shall we say none of us can 
remember) libraries existed chiefly for the 
bookish, the highly educated, the scholar, 
the research worker. Now a revolution has 
come to pass in the conception of the public 
which the library is to serve, in the duty 
of the library toward the community as a 
whole. Making a living in these times is 
a serious business. It is “up to” the li- 
brary to expand its viewpoint, to enlarge 
more than ever before its work with the 
useful arts books. 

What manufactures are located in or 
near city? 

What per cent of population is em- 
ployed in factories? 

Are children employed? 

What vocational guidance work is done 
for children in schools or elsewhere? 

Will employers permit library to reach 
factories through posters, noon meetings, 
deposit stations, notice in pay envelope, 
etc.? 

Have clerks organizations the atten- 
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tion of which can be called to books on 
salesmanship, history and methods of 
making various materials and articles 
handled? 

Do employers favor deposit stations in 
stores; do they have classes for em- 
ployees? 

Do bankers, insurance men, stenog- 
raphers, etc., know that library has 
books on their business? 

Do trade unions know that books are 
to be had free at the library, and that the 
library is willing to specialize as far as 
possible in books along their line? 


HEALTH. 


No longer is health regarded as a mere 
private affair. In these days of crowded 
city life it is of importance that much care 
be taken by individuals and by the city to 
insure the prevention and care of sickness. 
Small towns are often more lax in sani- 
tary affairs than cities. To a great ex- 
tent the whole standard of community life 
depends upon its health conditions. 


Is the local board of health efficient? 

Does it publish a report, and ordi- 
nances? 

Is there an organization of private in- 
dividuals to study health questions in co- 
operation with board of health? 

Is there an educational campaign to 
instruct community in methods of pre- 
vention? 

Is there a campaign to provide hospitals 
for care of tuberculosis? 

Is there a hospital in town? 

Is there a medical association? 

Is there a visiting nurse or visiting 
nurse association? 

Are woman’s clubs interested in seeing 
that city or town remove properly, garb- 
age, rubbish and filth? 

Do these departments and organiza- 
tions know that the library desires to co- 
operate with them in securing material 
in regard to experience of other cities, in 
supplying books? 
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CHILD WELFARE. 


The work of libraries with children has 
been recognized by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, and co-operation with it in saving 
the nation’s children is one of the most 
important opportunities for service before 
us. After the material is collected which 
is needed for study of the subjects the 
questions are to be answered: 

What organizations in the community 
are interested or should become interested 
in child welfare work? 

What doctors, nurses, social workers, 
teachers, mothers, should be consulted, 
who will use and see that others use the 
material which the library will furnish? 

Do the mother’s clubs meet merely for 
recreation or do they take up courses of 
study? 


CHARITY. 


The organized work of charity cannot be 
omitted in looking over a community. Espe- 
cially in large cities may the co-operation 
be close. 

Is there a charity organization in city? 

Does it procure its own material for 
help in making investigations, for in- 
structing workers (if untrained workers 
are depended upon) or does it procure 
such material from library? 


SCHOOLS. 


Co-operation with schools is an old phrase 
nowadays, but the work remains as interest- 
ing as ever and new problems arise con- 
stantly. 

How many public school buildings are 
there? 

How far are they from library or 
branches? 

In what condition are school libraries? 

Do school libraries depend on public 
library for aid? 

Has high school a library and libra- 
rian, independent of public library, or is 
service consolidated? 

How many teachers in schools; do they 
have teachers’ meetings? 
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Does the superintendent permit libra- 
rians to make school visits, and encourage 
use of library? 

Are there vacation, evening, or contin- 
uation schools? 

Has city private or parochial schools? 

Are librarians admitted to these for 
story telling and are children permitted 
to use public library? 

Is a normal school, university, business 
college, or any other school located in city 
or near? 

Do students of these do reference work 
at public library? 


CHURCHES. 


Any institution placed in a community 
for the betterment of that community nec- 
essarily comes in close touch with its reli- 
gious life. All are working toward the 
same goal and follow many of the same 
paths. 

How many churches are in city? 

Do Sunday School teachers and mis- 
sionary societies use library for study? 
Is there a ministerial association? 

Are ministers in touch with other or- 
ganizations of city and willing to push 
campaign for good of city? 

Do they use library for reference ma- 
terial? 

Do young people’s organizations of 
churches procure material for study and 
entertainments? 


CLUBS. 


The work of the clubs of a community 
cannot be overlooked. Human beings like 
to work and play together. Women’s clubs 
have been at the bottom of more good move- 
ments than almost any other organization. 
Many of us owe the founding of the li- 
brary in which we earn our bread and but- 
ter (and not much else nowadays) to the 
earnest, continuous, hard work of some 
Woman’s Club. 


How many Women’s clubs are in com- 
munity? 
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What is the membership and purpose 
of each? 

Do the women depend upon the library 
for material? 

Do they co-operate with any movement 
which the library undertakes? 

Are there musical societies, Camp fire 
girls, Boy scouts? 


NEWSPAPERS. 


As a rule newspapers are the friends of 
the library. It is true that we have given 
them very little paid advertising thus far, 
but times are changing. Much of the suc- 
cess of a library in getting its wares to the 
public depends upon the newspaper pub- 
licity. 

How many newspapers are published in 
city? 

In what languages are they published? 

(Let us hope that this question will be 
answered by only one work, English, be- 
fore many years.) 

Do newspapers give space for booklists, 
notice of exhibits, etc.? 

What is the editorial attitude toward li- 
brary activities? 


BOOK STORES. 


Cities always have many places where 
people may purchase their own books and 
often there is a close pleasant relationship 
between proprietors and librarians. But 
this is not always the case in small towns, 
some not having a book store of any kind. 

What are opportunities for private 
buyers? 

Are proprietors interested in procuring 
best books, especially for children? 

Are they willing for librarian to have 
special exhibits in stores selling “classics” 
at 10 per? 

Do book stores have fiction circulating 
libraries? 


RECREATION. 


The normal life of an individual is not all 
work and no play, neither is that of a com- 
munity. If statistics of circulation be a 
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guide, is not the chief use of a library recre- 
ational? 


Does city have a Little Theater? 

Does city have a Drama League? 

Do various amusement clubs, golf, ten- 
nis, etc., use books and magazines? 

Do managers of moving picture the- 
aters procure films which library can ad- 
vertise; will they run slides for library? 

Does city have supervised playgrounds? 

Does library have story-hour at play- 
grounds? 

Are library and branches being used as 
social centers? 

Are special occasions celebrated by fes- 
tivals or pageants? 

Does library supply material on cos- 
tumes and setting? 


MUNCIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Knowledge of the makeup and powers of 
the city government is necessary for any 
organization working under that govern- 
ment. or in any way dependent upon it. 

How large is the city council? 

Are the members personally acquainted 
with the librarian and the work of the li- 
brary? 

Who is the mayor; what is his attitude 
toward the library? 

What are the various boards and city 
departments? 

Do the mayor and others know that 
the library will procure up-to-date ma- 
terial on subjects in which they are in- 
terested (or should be interested) for the 
welfare of the city? 

How and when is the city budget made 
up? 

Are jails, police stations, fire depart- 
ments, supplied with books from library? 


SITUATION OF LIBRARY. 


The usefulness of a library depends to a 
great extent upon whether it is able to get 
at the public it wishes to serve. Location 
can make or ruin a business, and this fact 
applies to the library as well. The ques- 
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tion is often discussed, especially in small 
towns and cities, whether or not the library 
should be located in the business district. 
If library is in residence district does 
it attract business men? 
Would enough business men be inter- 
ested to make a business branch worth 
while? 


EXTENSION WORK. 


This is the day in which the library goes 
beyond the limits of the city. Either in 
township or county extension many of the 
same points are to be considered that were 
mentioned in the city survey. 

How many square miles are to be sur- 
veyed? 

What is the total population? 

Is district closely settled or the re- 
verse? 

What per cent of population is already 
using the library? 

What nationalities predominate? 

Are there any small towns in district; 
what is their location? 

Is chief occupation agriculture; on 
large or small scale? 

Are schools consolidated or one for 
each school district? 

Is there a county agent; is he willing 
to co-operate with the library? 

Are there any organized clubs—neigh- 
borhood, corn, canning, food, pig, etc.? 


The library today holds a higher position 
in the community than ever before. The 
government has endorsed it as essential in 
winning the war. Books and money have 
been solicited until the public has come to 
realize that the library is not a luxury but 
an essential part of the community, a pub- 
lic utility giving good service. 

In order that the library maintain this 
high position is it not important that the 
librarian make a sane, conscientious study, 
a survey (we will now say) of the com- 
munity as a whole—its physical aspect and 
characteristics of population, its industries, 
health conditions, educational and religious 
institutions, opportunities offered for recre- 
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ation and the system and personnel of its 
government, keeping in mind constantly the 
fact that the study is being made in order 
that the library may render better service. 

“Library Service” recently received from 
the Division of Educational Extension, 
deftly states the present library situation 
and the business of the librarian in connect- 
ing the library and the community. “The 
library of today must be a workshop where 
each member of the community will find the 
proper tools ready to hand, whether his 
work is pigs or pig iron, oranges or maple 
sugar. The library that is not fitted to the 
community and does not have its resources 
in workable reach is a mere mausoleum of 
books and a filing cabinet of bulletins. Nor 
can libraries be cut to a pattern, for no two 
communities have the same index number, 
and the true librarian will find the index 
number of his community and fit the library 
to that number.” 


(Read at the Notre Dame District meeting, 
February 26, 1918.) 


SUMMER TRAINING CLASS, 1919. 
Elementary and Advanced. 


The Public Library Commission has ar- 
ranged for holding the eighteenth session 
of the Summer School for Librarians at 
Butler College from June 23 to August 2. 
The general program will be about the 
same as last year, with the talks on Chil- 
dren’s Work given by Miss Carrie Scott of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, and those 
on Book Selection by Miss Virginia Tutt of 
the South Bend Public Library. The an- 
nouncement and folder regarding the course 
is now at the printer’s and will be sent out 
to libraries and interested persons as soon 
as available. 

A definite appointment to a paid position 
in an Indiana library for at least a year to 
come will be required of all applicants, and 
graduation from a four years’ high school 
course for those who wish a certificate. 
Each applicant should have at least a 
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month’s experience in a library before en- 
tering. 

In addition to the usual required reading 
for the course in children’s work, we will 
this year require students to do other gen- 
eral reading in preparation for the course 
in Book Selection. The required reading 
list will follow this announcement. All stu- 
dents must read the Bostwick and Olcott 
books and must make selections from the 
other adult groups. These are all attractive 
books which should be in any public library, 
but if students have difficulty in obtaining 
books in some of the groups, the Public 
Library Commission will lend these to ap- 
plicants as we do the juveniles needed. 





The Butler College Dormitory will provide 
accommodations for the regular students. 
The rooms are comfortable and the food 
wholesome. The price of rooms ranges 
from $5 to $9 for the term of six weeks 
and board will be $5.50 per week. Other 
expenses will bring the cost of the course up 
to about $60. The cost of supplies will de- 
pend on what books must be purchased and 
what may be borrowed from the home li- 
brary. For information and application 
blanks address the Commission office at 
once. Applications must be in by the mid- 
dle of May and work on the required read- 
ing should start at once. 


This year, as in alternate years previ- 
ously, a two weeks advanced course in cata- 
loging and general administration problems 
will be offered to librarians and assistants 
who have had the elementary course or a 
great deal of experience along these lines. 
The course will be conducted by Miss Zana 
K. Miller, formerly of the Spies Library, 
Menominee, Mich., and at present in charge 
of “Public Libraries” in Miss Ahern’s ab- 
sence. Miss Miller’s experience in her own 


library and as a member of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission staff, have given 
her an insight and grasp of practical li- 
brary problems which peculiarly fit her for 
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giving the work. The course will be in the 
nature of a seminar with special stress on 
cataloging. It is planned that outside 
speakers for the elementary course will visit 
the school during this two weeks period 
so that both sections may hear these talks. 
Inasmuch as the college dormitory will be 
occupied by the students of the six weeks 
course, it will be necessary for the advanced 
students to find lodging elsewhere, but board 
and room may be obtained in Irvington for 
about $8 a week. Since the advanced class 
must be limited to twelve members, applica- 
tions for this course should be filed at once. 


SUMMER SCHOOL REQUIRED 
READING. 


_Bostwick, Arthur E. The American 
Public Library. Appleton........ $1 50 

Olcott, Frances W. The children’s 
reading. Houghton.............. 1 25 


Juvenile Books—Read All. 


Alcott, Louisa May. Little women. Lit- 
ED clath aa dice oe racd eae abd eka mai 1 50 


Andersen, Hans Christian. Fairy 
tales; tr. by Mrs. E. Lucas. Dut- 
WUE 55 atdidca cia euien mae Re wae ee wears 2 50 
Brown, Abbie Farwell. In the days of 
giants; a book of Norse tales. 
WIOUMIOT. 6 os. kk os bones wn es 1 10 
Burroughs, John. Squirrels and other 
fur-bearers. Houghton ........... 1 00 
Finnemore, John. Switzerland (Peeps 
at many lands). Macmillan...... 75 


Foa, Mme. Eugenie. Boy life of Na- 
poleon. Lothrop................4. 1 25 

Grimm, J. L. & W. K. Household 
stories; tr. by Lucy Crane. Mac- 


SNARE HS So ae en oes SESE 1 50 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonderbook 
for girls and boys. Houghton.... 175 


Macleod, Mary. Book of King Arthur 
and his noble knights. Stokes.... 1 50 
Pyle, Howard. Men of iron. Harper. 2 00 
Tappan, E. M. European hero stories. 
Houghton 
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Adult Reading. 

Philosophy, Education, Religion—Read 1. 
Clark, W. N. Sixty years with the 

Bible. Scribner 
Condé, Bertha. Business of being a 

friend. Houghton ............... 1 25 
Key, E. K. S. Century of the child. 

Putnam 
Maxwell, William. If I were twenty- 

one. Lippincott ................. 1 25 
Patri, Angelo. Schoolmaster of the 

great city. Macmillan ........... 1 25 


Sociology—Read 1. 
Addams, Jane. Twenty years at Hull 
House. New Ed. Macmillan..... $1 50 
Baker, R. S. Following the color line. 
Doubleday 
Putnam, E. J. Lady. Sturgis...... 1 25 
Ross, E. A. Old world in the new. 


COMMER = 05s. spc ebn a Udi catews 2 40 
Scott, Walter D. Psychology of ad- 
vertising. Small ................ 2 00 
Science and Art—Read 1. 
Balat, L. I. Clothing for women. Lip- 
THMOOGE 5 oaee Seen ccoeedemuecyes $2 00 
Caffn, C. H. Story of American 
painting. Stokes ........ SPSS. 2 70 
Dixon, Royal. Human side of trees. 
RRO En ete eee Rept) Spee 1 60 
Hudson, W. H. Far away and long ~ 
BGG: PVG. So as éeiaoe cementeows 2 50 
Hutchinson, Woods. Civilization and 
health. Houghton ............... 1 50 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Life of the bee. 
INOUE Otte": DIOGNE osetia dawns daer 4 00 


Literature—Read 1. 
Colson, E. M. How to read poetry. 


MORO clic Coen deacod ace cas awd $1 25 
Dawson, Coningsby. Glory of the 

srometiog, EGG. ni ice ck ee css 1 00 
Dunsany. Gods of the mountain (in 

his five plays, 1917). Little...... 1 25 
Pennell, Mrs. E. (R.) Our house. 

eee ee era eee are 2 50 
Shuman, E. L. How to judge a book. 

RMAIINWOUNE cies e/ccieieis Salsas Re weelets 1 25 


Van Dyke, 
Scribner 


Henry. Little rivers. 
PRES POE re Ta 1 25 
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Biography—Read 1. 


Barrie, J. M. Margaret Ogilvie. 
SO RIROP 5.3 55 slarsaity skies aso eee $1 

Breshkovsky. Mme. Catherine. Lit- 
tle grandmother of the Russian 
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MRS. NEWCOMB’S TALKS AT THE 
DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Owing to the lateness of the state meet- 
ing of the I. L. A., it was thought unneces- 
sary to hold as many district meetings as 
usual this spring. The plan was to have 
each library reached by one meeting in- 
stead of two. Under these circumstances, it 
seemed possible to have one main subject 
stressed at the entire series of gatherings. 
The problems of book binding and repairing 
seemed especially practical and this was 
the subject chosen. Mrs. Florence New- 
comb who has been in charge of the Bind- 
ery Department of the Indianapolis Public 
Library for a number of years, consented 
to talk on the subject and these talks have 
been a particularly helpful feature of the 
programs so far held. The Association 
and the librarians of Indiana are not only 
grateful to Mrs. Newcomb, but also to Mr. 
Rush and the Indianapolis Public Library 
for freeing Mrs. Newcomb for this special 
service. 


OVERSEAS LIBRARY SERVICE. 


The coming over to A. L. A. Headquarters 
in Paris was a very distinct experience in a 
very distinctive time. Agony, uncertainty, 
and belief had tinged every thought in re- 
lation with the war work for nearly two 
years. Now the end that will be attained 
is clearly in sight and the work that re- 
mains to be done by the A. L. A., at least, 
is definite and distinctive. 

It seems a long way from here, 10 rue de 
VElysee, Paris, 1919, back to the hot Louis- 
ville convention of 1917, when the A. L. A. 
voted to offer its services to the Secretary 
of War for any help it might be able to 
render in the great endeavor which had 
been undertaken shortly before. But a 
review of events show a steady, if some- 
times slow, progress. The acceptance of 
the offer of the A. L. A., as soon as it was 
made, by the Government authorities, the 
organization of committees, the establish- 
ment of Headquarters in the U. S., the out- 
line of work, including the 1917 campaign 
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for money and the collection of books, the 
gradual extension of camp _ libraries 
throughout the country, the drafting of li- 
brary workers for these camps, the. differ- 
ent lines of work of War Service other than 
library work, and the final great move, that 
of following the soldiers overseas with 
books, are all too well-known to the craft 
to repeat here. It has been told many times 
and I am going to tell now only of what 
the situation is here, and the needs which 
it is hoped the libraries at home will help 
to meet. 

The A. L. A. Headquarters in Paris is 
under direct authority of Mr. Burton E. 
Stevenson, whose administration of Camp 
Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio, was the first 
to attract attention throughout the U. S. 
He has the title of A. L. A. Representative 
in Europe, and it may be said without 
question that he fulfills the expectation 
raised by the title. Hardly a quarter-hour 
of the day goes by that some question of 
policy, of administration, of extent of 
authority, of co-operation with govern- 
ments, military and civil authorities, and of 
other welfare organizations, does not jostle 
a question of supplies, staff extension, or 
department quarters, or further supply of 
books from America, always this question 
is on tapis. 

The A. L. A. has been increasing in power 
and popularity in the last six months es- 
specially. The distinguishing letters which 
its name furnishes were not at first so well 
known generally as have been those of the 
K. of C. and others. But as an increasing 
number of American soldiers who so thor- 
oughly enjoyed and profited by the A. L. 
A. work in the American training camps in 
the U. S. have come overseas, the A. L. A. 
has grown in popularity and effectiveness. 
Then the increasing number of books avail- 
able, still far from adequate, the growing 
systematic administration of the library 
service, the increased interest on the part 
of the growing staff at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, the wise tactful attitude in relations 
with both the military and kindred organi- 
zations has given an impetus to the library 
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service that places it in the forefront of the 
things that are of interest to the author- 
ities whose chief concern is the welfare of 
the American soldiers abroad. The admin- 
istration of the book service has been placed 
entirely in charge of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters by the military authorities, and 
this plan is giving an increasing satisfac- 
tion that was not possible under the plan 
of placing books in care of organizations 
devoted primarily to other work and with 
much more to do in their own lines than 
their time and means permitted. 

The work of the Headquarters, outside 
of general direction, is cared for in depart- 
ments. Mr. W. H. Kerr, of Kansas, is tak- 
ing care of the educational work, choosing 
and collecting reference books for the post 
schools, which the military authorities are 
establishing in all posts having 500 or more 
men. Mrs. Stevenson has charge of the 
mail department, through which come liter- 
ally thousands of requests for material 
every week. Books may be kept by in- 
dividuals and groups for one month and 
then renewed for one month more. A. D. 
Dickinson, who had charge of the Hoboken 
Dispatch Office, has charge of the receipt 
and dispatch of books to the various cen- 
ters throughout France, a work that re- 
quires constant attention and diligent care 
not only because of the innate importance, 
but because of the disorganized state of 
transportation in France. A library staff 
made up of a number of experienced librar- 
ians from home, assisted by girls and 
youths drafted in Paris, keep the material 
on the shelves in supply, pick out books 
called for, or, if wanting, substitute others 
and keep the library wheels running in the 
half dozen rooms where the books are 
shelved—on the first two floors and in the 
basement. One room is given up entirely 
to fiction, another to the books which are 
intended for the classes, others to duplicates, 
and still another to the books in the general 
classes, 600-900. 

A regular lending and reference library, 
on the first floor directly in front of the 
entrance, in charge of Mrs. Elizabeth Pot- 
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ter, of Oakland, California, is very busy 
seven days a week from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
serving the A. E. F. and the other allied 
American associations in Paris. 

There is the greatest harmony among the 
workers over here, every one being animated 
by the sole desire “to make good.” The 
presence in Paris just now of the Director- 
General, Dr. Herbert Putnam, who comes to 
Headquarters daily, if only for a short time, 
for conference, counsel, word of encourage- 
ment or cheery salutation, adds to the feel- 
ing of worth-while which seems to animate 
the whole staff. 

But by far the most engaging library 
work overseas is that being done by those 
out in the field, at various points in France 
where units of soldiers are camped. Regu- 
lar library service has been established 
after the fashion of the camp libraries in 
the United States. Here is the chance for 
genius to shine and for the non-competent 
to blight. The first makes available every- 
thing in print whether it has. been so pro- 
nounced or not. The men come to the li- 
brary for the very asmosphere of the place 
and are beamingly pleased with everything. 
The second—well, isn’t library incompetence 
the same the world over? Part of the books 
are still in their cases unpacked, others are 
placed in not very straight rows on the 
few shelves back of the librarian’s desk, or 
the place may be maddeningly orderly and 
in the silence which can be felt, the librarian 
is painstakingly cataloging with complete 
entries the books “which must not go out 
till this work is done.” Only they do—and 
so does the librarian, as should be the case 
anywhere. 

The scheme of educational service which 
the military authorities are putting in 


. wherever there are 500 men or more is go- 


ing to give A. L. A. Headquarters a great 
chance. There will be good reference col- 
lections furnished to all of them, and in 
addition, the books which the student sol- 
diers will ask for. This teaching will be 


done by the officers and men in the several 
units and will be largely compulsory, par- 
ticularly with the soldiers who have little 
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or no education. Others may choose their 
line of study, but every one is expected to 
follow some serious line of study. The 
teachers are in close touch with A. L. A. 
Headquarters and express the greatest 
pleasure in the association it brings. 

The distribution of books in the hospitals 
is most helpful in the present state of af- 
fairs and is growing in extent and effective- 
ness, and order and progress are developing 
under the direction of Miss Mary F. Isom, 
who is directing the A. L. A. hospital serv- 
ice throughout France. 

This work was not really organized till 
November, 1918, at which time the need 
for it both in books and their administra- 
tion was acute. She tells much of interest 
that has come under her notice. There is 
the story of the lad “with two shattered 
arms on ‘wings’, who looking longingly at 
the big basket of books going down the 
ward said, ‘I’d like a book, but I can’t turn 
the pages.” I said, ‘I’ll prop it up and your 
buddy will turn the pages.’ So I propped. 
Then 3.is eyes danced, and as though it 
were the best fun in the world, he said, 
‘I’m going to invent. I just bet I can turn 
those leaves with a stick or pencil in my 
teeth,’ and I left him practicing.” 

“There is so much to do for these hospital 
lads, I wish there were more books and 
more help! But when I feel discouraged I 
think of the words of a lad, a bed patient, 
at Mans, and am comforted: ‘Mother,’ he 
said, ‘until the books came, I just counted 
the bricks in the wall day after day.’ ‘How 
long have you been here, sonny.’ ‘Three 
months.’ ” 

“I don’t know which thrilled me the 
most, to glance into one of the little library 
rooms and through the clouds of smoke dis- 
cover the men packed together, every chair 
filled, still as mice, each man with a book, or 
to stand at one end of a long ward of bed 
patients and to see the books propped up 
in front of men with useless hands, or held 
by the others, all happy, all transported 
into another world where for the time an- 
guish and homesickness were forgotten.” 

The mail brings hundreds of letters every 
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day from all over the field, expressing ap- 
preciation of what the books mean to the 
boys over in Germany, out in the devastated 
regions, or in the camps near the coast 
“waiting to go home.” 

One man writes, “I am inclosing slip cov- 
ering offer I wish to take advantage of. I 
want a book on Hog Raising and one on 
Cotton Raising. If you have only one of 
these, send as alternative either general 
book on preparation of land for irrigation 
or any agricultural book which would be of 
interest to one contemplating settling in 
the S. W. of the U. S. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know a blame thing about farming 
and judge that I can get sufficient discour- 
agement from reading about it to prevent 
any heart-breaking “back to the land” move 
in actuality. 

“Should you have nothing answering 
above description, send anything you may 
deem of interest, except Infantry Drill Man- 
ual. As a vagrant mining engineer now in 
the army, I get these home-hungry feelings 
every once in a while, and reading about 
such things sort of satisfies the craving and 
does no serious harm.” 

Another writes: “Our signal battalion 
has four books to read in its spare time. 
This is a cry from Macedonia, so please 
listen and send us a couple of new books of 
college grade on geology, Rheinland, soci- 
ology, (Ross, if possible) or Moulton’s as- 
tronomy. If none of these are obtainable, 
send anything you have-except Robinson 
Crusoe, or Frank Merriwell.” 

“A few evenings ago I stepped into the 
quiet room now reserved for the A. L. A., 
guided by the Regional Activities Chief. The 
room was full, every seat taken, and men 
were standing at the cases of A. L. A. books 
lining the four walls. In every respect it 
was a replica of a modern well-managed 
library in the U. S.” 

“Again the A. L. A. is ‘on the job.’ At 
Camp Jackson and Camp Sevier in South 
Carolina, in the supply of books on the boat 
coming over, and now after a lapse of sev- 
eral months when I am again where I can 
handle books, my first call is answere? with 
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the best sight of its kind I have seen since 
I left the States August 5th last year. The 
books came Sunday night, as did the maga- 
zines. We are in the mud here, but these 
books will help worderfully. Many, many 
thanks!” 

“Since my first letter I have been given 
the responsibility for about 700 troops in 
two other towns covered by this Regiment. 
I can use another 125 books and all the 
magazines I can lay hands on to great 
profit. My library man is a hustler and has 
never failed to respond to the fullest extent 
of his ability in all matters, so that our 
men are getting all that can possibly be ex- 
pected at the huts, but for something in 
their billets to while away the time there is 
a great need. How can men idling the time 
away be expected not to gamble and get 
into other forms of evil? Send me every- 
thing you can as fast as you can. I now 
have five towns and some 2,000 men. My 
C. O. and all other officers will give me any 
sort of help I need to handle anything you 
send me for the men. I will return any- 
thing you wish returned when we have fin- 
ished with it. Just raise the sluice and let 
the flood come.” 

The libraries, librarians, and _ their 
friends in America who have made this 
service possible can have a just feeling of 
satisfaction that camp life in France is 
brighter, cheerier, more endurable, because 
of their interest and help. And the need 
for it is not yet over by any means. 

MARY EILEEN AHERN. 


LIBRARY OPENINGS AND ASSIST- 
ANTS. 


The Public Library Commission has re- 
cently learned of two assistants in the li- 
braries of Indiana who desired a change in 
positions and who thought it necessary to 
file applications with a special library em- 
ployment agency. This is a needless ex- 
pense inasmuch as the Commission keeps a 
file of positions wanted and help available, 
and is always very glad to be of service to 
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either librarians needing staff members or 
assistants wishing new positions. To the 
latter especially we offer our help. We can- 
not always provide the new place but we 
will at least have your name in our files 
as desiring a change in case a position does 
materialize. 


MEN FROM THE SERVICE AND THE 
HOME LIBRARY. 


What are you doing to take advantage 
of the help which the camp library move- 
ment offers you to make your own library 
a more vital force in your community? One 
of the most important features, perhaps the 
most important of the Association war work 
now, is that of helping the lad who is leav- 
ing the service to fit himself for the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of civil life. 
The Library War Service is doing its ut- 
most to show him that by self education, 
by the use of books, he can advance so much 
more rapidly. Splendid, practical books on 
all subjects are being called to his atten- 
tion, and in all cases the message with the 
book is “Use them here and get them from 
your home library.” 

Is that home library in your charge ready 
for the call when it comes? No amount of 
advertising will avail if the merchant has 
not a stock of goods. Will your boys say 
“Yes,” we saw these books in the camp li- 
brary, but our library is such a back num- 
ber.” It is up to the librarians and board 
members to prevent any such comment. All 
communities will not need every book listed, 
but plan on getting every one that fits your 
needs. Err on the side of generosity, not 
niggardliness; perhaps you do not know 
what some men in your community are 
wanting. There are no unpractical books 
on the lists and you will want to be pre- 
pared. 

War Library Bulletin, Number 8, is now 
on the press and will shortly be in the 
hands of all librarians. Some of the adver- 
tising mentioned will not suit all libraries, 
but no library is so small that the librarian 
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and board cannot get some ideas from the 
bulletin. Read it carefully and see how you 
can use it. The war needs have made this 
work necessary, this general and final ef- 
fort to acquaint the soldier with the prac- 
tical power of book knowledge. Are you 
prepared to get your share of the benefits 
of the campaign? The A. L. A. is adver- 
tising the Smithville Public Library to the 
Smithville boy in France. Is Smithville 
ready? 


CAMP LIBRARY SERVICE. 


There are now four points in Indiana 
where camp library work is being carried 
on by the A. L. A. War Service. At the 
Aviation Repair Depot at the Speedway the 
books have been in charge of the Y. M. C. 
A. The camp has been ordered demobilized, 
however, and with the closing of the Y hut, 
such books will be transferred to Fort Har- 
rison as can be used there, and the re- 
mainder to the Dispatch Office in Chicago. 
The work in the army hospital at West 
Baden has been in charge of Miss Lura 
Slaughter of Spencer, while Miss Leila 
Wilcox, formerly of Franklin, is the li- 
brarian for both camp and hospital at Fort 
Harrison. We hope to have articles describ- 
ing the work at both hospitals in the next 
Occurrent. The work at the Marine Hos- 
pital in Evansville is in charge of the staff 
of the Evansville Public Library. 


REPORT OF THE CAMP LIBRARY 
WORK AT VALPARAISO. 


The library was open for seven months 
from June 1, 1918, to January, 1919. Miss 
Joel and her staff from the Valparaiso Pub- 
lic Library were in charge of the work but 
it was impossible to have a permanent li- 
brarian at the camp regularly. In all 732 


volumes made up the collection, and of these - 


382 were good for further service and were 
sent on to the A. L. A. Dispatch 
Office when the camp closed. About one 
quarter of the books were lost during the 
period of the library’s existence. Many of 
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these were sure to turn up at other camp 
libraries whither units were transferred. 
Others were probably junked by men them- 
selves as too worn for further use, but 
without the formality of a report. 

The final circulation record was made up 
from the book cards on hand when the li- 
brary closed. Unfortunately, for the sake 
of statistics, many cards had been lost; the 
most popular books containing the cards 
with the best records of circulation were 
probably among the books lost. While an 
effort had been made to keep daily circu- 
lation records, it was impossible to get an 
accurate count, and many boys took books 
without making any card records. The final 
record showed 1,485 recorded circulations 
for the cards actually on hand at the clos- 
ing of the camp. It was estimated by the 
libraries that every book borrowed was read 
by an average of five people. 


SHELBYVILLE BOOK CAMPAIGN. 


Through the Shelbyville Public Library a 
most successful campaign for additional 
books for the soldiers has just been carried 
through. A box of 220v. of selected mate- 
rial was shipped the first week in March 
to the Dispatch Office at Chicago, and an- 
other collection of 350 vols. is being made 
up for a later shipment. This makes 1,020v. 
sent from this one library since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The campaign was organized on military 
lines. An advisory board of five captains 
was first selected, each of whom gave a 
book and solicited one from each of four 
persons, who then became their first lieu- 
tenants. These then solicited a book each 
from four friends who were commissioned 
as second lieutenants, and so down the 
ranks, each officer giving a book and choos- 
ing four of next lower rank to give a book 
in turn, and in turn solicit four. Privates 
were those who gave a book through the 
appeals of the soldier stories published in 
the city papers the week of the campaign. 
Boy Scouts collected the books from those 
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who could not bring them to the library in 
person. The townships were organized on 
the same lines as the town, each having one 
captain appointed by the Advisory commit- 
tee and these in turn choosing their sub- 
ordinates. The drive was all put through 
during the last week in March. 

The Commission wishes to congratulate 
the Shelbyville library and Miss Ida Lewis, 
the librarian, on this fine record. It is a 
cause of just pride on the part of the li- 
brary management and of all who were con- 
nected not only with this campaign, but 
with those which preceded it. 

While on the subject of bock campaigns 
it may be interesting to note that a number 
of books collected in the first campaign by 
the Corydon library turned up for ultimate 
distribution by a Y. M. C..A. worker, also 
from Corydon, who is with the army of oc- 
cupation. This pleasant coincidence re- 
sulted in some free advertising for the 
American Library Association in letters 
back home. 

Are you using the news-letters from the 
A. L. A. in such a way that people will 
keep on giving books? 


SAVE BOOK LISTS AND USE THEM. 


In most of our libraries the file of A. L. 
A. Booklists is carefully kept up and con- 
scientiously consulted on all problems of 
book selection, which is as it should be. But 
no one publication, whatever its merit, can 
cover fully all the sources of knowledge or 
information, nor all points of view, but 
must be supplemented whenever possible by 
material from other sources and viewpoints. 
There is seldom difficulty in obtaining such 
material. To the desk of every librarian 
come booklists, publishers’ catalogs and lists 
of “remainder” dealers, with and without an- 
notations, till it becomes a serious problem 
how to dispose of them in the limited space 
available. In too many cases the librarian 
fails to discriminate among the advertise- 
ment of a bargain sale, the “puff” for some 
new novel, and the selective list on some 
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topic of current interest, but conscientious- 
ly keeps them all till shelves and drawers 
are crammed, when a general house cleaning 
ensues in which the meritorious is apt to be 
dumped in the waste basket with the worth- 
less through sheer lack of time to sort out 
properly the accumulated mass of material. 
The more careless librarian consigns all 
this material, equally without distinction, to 
the basket, and then finds too late that she 
has thrown away the very list which might 
have saved her many weary hours of search 
for books to fill an unexpected and un- 
familiar demand. 

The value of a tool lies in its being at 
hand when needed, and this is as true of 
book lists—the essential tool of the library 
—as it is of the carpenter’s saw and ham- 
mer. He sees that these most necessary 
tools are always within reach, while those 
for the occasional demand may be put away 
where they may be easily found when 
needed. So it is with the librarian’s book 
tools. Her elementary technical aids are 
always at hand, and with these she should 
class the pamphlet box or file for publish- 
er’s catalogs of permanent merit, such as 
the McClurg annual catalog, the Macmillan 
and American Book Company lists of sup- 
plementary reading, and the last issue of 
the Huntting reinforcement list. Occa- 
sional lists or catalogs from good publish- 
ers not of permanent value should be 
checked for desirable items as soon as re- 
ceived and these items clipped and placed 
in the order or possible purchase file; when 
they have served their purpose here, such 
reviews may be pasted in the book reviewed 
and will be found to aid greatly in their 
circulation. Lists on special subjects, 
whether issued by publishers or by other 
librarians, may best be used by filing in 
envelopes labeled with class number or sub- 
ject and kept in pamphlet boxes or in order 
on a shelf. The growing “puff,” usually 
disregarded as a source of reliable informa- 
tion, often gives you the biography of a 
popular author who has not yet crept into 
any who’s who or literary guide; this 
should go at once into your general clipping 
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file. 


A list of these desirable pamphlet 
biographies which may be obtained free 
from the publishers of the author’s books, 
is always on file in the Commission office 
and may be had on request. 

This brings us to Point 2. Never fail to 
send at once for any advertised list which 
promises to be of use. Many of these are 
free, but even if they cost a few cents they 
are more than worth it if properly used, 
and if they are not needed, you do not 
want them even if free. Many such lists 
are mentioned in the Occurrent and other 
library periodicals, carefully selected from 
a great number of such lists, but most of 
them are issued in limited editions and are 
not reprinted when the original issue is 
exhausted. This is especially true of brief 
library lists, and yet these are usually the 
most useful, backed as they are by the ex- 
perience of the librarian who issues them 
and compiled to meet a definite need and 
from the library standpoint. But if you 
delay sending, you are apt not to have the 
list whea most needed, to forget where you 
saw it mentioned, or to find the issue ex- 
hausted. 

To summarize: watch for good lists; send 
for them promptly; file them where they 
are immediately available; clip needed 
items from lists of little value discarding 
the rest; and keep your files cleaned out 
and up-to-date. 


THREE RECOMMENDED LISTS. 


High School Libraries— 

The Wilson Bulletin for March is a High 
School Library number, and contains ma- 
terial valuable not only to the high school 
library, but to the small public library as 
well. Notable is the “High School libra- 
rian’s five-foot shelf,” a list of aids and 
tools and reading material which she will 
find helpful. This list includes general 
aids, aids in book selection, classification 
and cataloging, and books on mending and 
binding. In the same number will be found 
a good list “For the Browsing Corner of a 
High School Library.” 
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Peace and Reconstruction— 

After the war: a selected reading list on 
peace and reconstruction, comp. by M. L. 
Pilcher. (In the St. Louis Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin, Feb. 1919. 17p. 5c). 

An excellent annotated list including both 
books and periodical references, divided by 
subject and with D. C. numbers given. It 
covers the international peace question in 
general, problems of the Peace Conference, 
League of Nations, and Reconstruction 
from the economic, political and social view- 
points. 


Children’s Books— 

The Book Shelf for boys and girls, from 
nursery rhyme to grown-up time; comp. by 
C. W. Hunt. Sheldon Fletcher and F. K. 
Mathiews. Publisher’s Weekly, Nov. 1918. 5c. 

This is a classified list, alphabeted by 
author, and gives prices to Nov. 1918. In- 
teresting groups are arranged for children 
of various ages, stories of adventure, how to 
do things, stories that might be true, and 
history stories, for the older children. For 
the little ones are groups of fairy stories, 
funny picture books, Mother Goose, ete. Li- - 
brarians who received this list will find it 
especially valuable in making up their or- 
ders. It was distributed to all Indiana li- 
braries by W. K. Stewart, and was so wide- 
ly used in this way by other libraries and 
booksellers as a Christmas list that the 
original edition is exhausted, but it should 
be in your files. The Commission has a few 
copies it can lend, but quotes it as the best 
recent example of how soon the best list 
will go out of print, and how necessary it 
is to send for such material at once. A 
fuller annotation will be found in the A. L. 
A. Booklist for November 1918. 


LOSS OF RECORDS OF THE I. L. T. A. 
AND THE I. L. A. 


The past year has been an unfortunate 
one for the records of the Indiana library 
associations. Only the secretary’s records 
of the I. L. A. remain. All the records of 
the I. L. A. treasury disappeared while in 
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transit via express between Frankfort and 
Whiting, and repeated efforts have failed 
to trace them. Some time during 1918 the 
records of both secretary and treasurer of 
the Indiana Library Trustees Association 
likewise disappeared and cannot be located 
anywhere. 

The report of the membership committee 
of the I. L. A. at the January meeting 
showed 336 members but who these mem- 
bers were is a question. Each librarian 
in Indiana must make a particular effort 
to help replace the lost records. Please 
canvass your staff at once to find out what 
persons belonged to the I. L. A. and how 
many of these had paid last year’s dues. 
Send word immediately of the results of 
your canvass to Miss Louise Randall, Pub- 
lic Library, Whiting. If there are staff 
members who wish to pay dues, or join the 
Association, send the names and money with 
your vote to Miss Randall. Why would 
this not be a good time to increase the 
membership? Please help. 

Similarly, please find out what members 
of your board belong to the Trustees Asso- 
ciation. You are not asked to solicit mem- 
berships, though the cost is but one dollar 
if trustees are interested. Please send the 
information concerning your trustees both 
to Mr. Flint E. Bash, Treasurer, I. L. T. A., 
State Bank, Warsaw, and to Mrs. H. H. 
Sutton, the Secretary, Aurora, Indiana. 

This is no task at all and librarians are 
asked to attend to it promptly so that the 
necessary association records and rolls can 
be made up at once. It is a little thing, 
but absolutely essential if the work of the 
associations is to expand vigorously. Do 
not neglect this, but do it now. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TRAINING CLASS. 


On October 7th, 1918, the Indianapolis 
Public Library opened a training class with 
twenty-three students enrolled, fifteen mem- 
bers from the library staff and seven new 
ones admitted by examination. The pur- 
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pose of this local course of instruction is to 
train students for efficient service in the 
Indianapolis Public Library and to develop 
in each individual the desirable qualifica- 
tions for general library work. One half 
of the work of the course is devoted to lec- 
tures and the preparation of assigned work; 
and the other half to required practice work 
in various departments and branches of the 
library. There is no tuition or salary for 
this work. 

The course covers a period of six months, 
five days each week. It includes 236 lec- 
ture hours and an equal amount of as- 
signed practice for each student. 

The class is under the general supervi- 
sion of Carrie E. Scott, Chief of the chil- 
dren’s department. The instruction is given 
by various members of the staff with the 
assistance of a number of outside lecturers. 
The following is an outline of the course 
with the names of instructors: 


BOOK SELECTION. 


General Book Selection—24 lectures— 
Miss Marcia Furnas, Chief Circulation De- 
partment. 


Fiction Seminar—24 lectures— 
Miss Martha Brown, Chief Branch De- 
partment. 


Sociology Seminar—24 lectures— 
Miss Ethel Cleland, Librarian Business 
Branch. 


Current Topics Seminar—24 lectures— 


Miss Clara Dippel, Head of Reading 
Room, and Mrs. Charles E. Rush. 


REFERENCE WORK. 


General Reference—12 lectures— 
Miss Florence Jones, Head of the Ref- 
erence Department. 
Government Documents—5 lectures— 
Miss Ethel Cleland, Mr. Charles E. 
Rush, Miss Jennie F. Scott, Head 
Cataloger, Indiana State Library, 


Miss Florence Venn, Head Reference 
Department, Indiana State Library. 
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ADMINISTRATION—12 LECTURES— 


1. Indianapolis Public Library, Historical 
Sketch—Miss Eliza G. Browning, As- 
sistant Librarian. 

2. Staff Organization, the aim and pur- 
pose of each department. 

Symposium—Heads of Departments. 

8. Story of the Branches—Miss Martha 
Brown. 

4-5. My Branch and its problems. 

Symposium of Branch librarians. 

6. Our Business Branch—Miss Ethel Cle- 
land. 

7. Our Special Collections, including rare 
books and books in foreign languages 
—Miss Eliza Browning. 

8. What it means to be a librarian— 
Charles E. Rush, Librarian. 

9. Who’s who in the library world—Mr. 
Charles E. Rush, Librarian. 

10. Some Famous Libraries—Miss Eliza 
Browning. 

11. The, Library and Its Equipment—Miss 
Carrie E. Scott. 

12. Our Library Associations: A. L. A., 
I. L. A., and I. L. T. A—Mr. Charles 
KE. Rush. 

Loan work—10 lectures— 

Miss Marcia Furnas. 

Children’s work—15 lectures— 

Carrie E. Scott. 

Cataloging—20 lectures, use of catalog—8 
lectures— 
Miss Mary W. Johnson, Chief of Catalog 
Department. 
Classification and subject headings—15 lec- 
tures— 
Miss Carrie E. Scott. 
Old Classification—5 lectures— 
Miss Elizabeth Glendenning, Catalog De- 
partment. 
Trade bibliography—4 lectures— 
Miss Ruth Wallace, Chief of the Order 
Department. 


Order—3 lectures— 
Miss Ruth Wallace. 
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Accessioning—3 lectures— 
Miss Elizabeth Glendenning. 


Shelf listing and inventory—3 lectures— 
Miss Mary Johnson. 


Mechanical preparation of books—1 lec- 
ture— 
Mrs. Florence Newcomb, Head of Bind- 
ery Department. 


Library handwriting—1 lecture— 
Miss Frieda Woerner, Librarian Spades 
Park Branch. 


Mending and binding—6 lectures— 
Mrs. Florence Newcomb. 


Printing and illustration—4 lectures— 
Mr. Charles E. Rush. 


Lettering and poster making—2 lectures. 
Miss Martha Brown. 


General lectures—12. 


The Sociology Seminar has been one of 
the most interesting features of this train- 
ing course. It was planned on the basic 
principle that a knowledge of local munici- 
pal and state government, of social and 
educational movements is essential to the 
training for librarianship. The best speak- 
ers obtainable have been procured to pre- 
sent some of the various phases of these 
sociological subjects, and seminars have 
been held for the discussion of the best 
literature relating to them. 

The following lectures have been given 
in this course: 


Mr. Charles Kettleborough, Secretary 
Legislative Reference Bureau—Organization 
of State Government. 

Mr. Robert Tracy, Director of Municipal 
Research, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce—Municipal Research. 

Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, Librarian 
Indiana State Library—Modern Prisons. 

Dr. W. A. King, Assistant Secretary, 
State Board of Health—Public Health. 

Mr. R. S. Trent, Director, New Indus- 
tries Bureau, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce—Labor problems. 

Mr. Carl Mote, Secretary Public Service 
Commission—Public Utilities. 
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Miss Merica Hoagland, Mutual Service 
Director, Diamond Chain Factory—Social 
Welfare Work at the Diamond Chain Fac- 
tory. 

Mr. George Hitt, Business Director, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools—Administration 
of the Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Mr. Murray A. Dalman, Director of Ref- 
erence and Research for the Indianapolis 
Public Schools—Problems of Education. 

Dr. Russell C. Lowell, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Indianapolis Public 
Schools—Vocational Education. 

Mrs. John J. O’Connor, Experienced Social 
worker—Social Service Work. 


Lectures will be given on State Charities, 
Secial Insurance, Social Agencies of Indi- 
anapolis, Playgrounds, Child Welfare, Suf- 
frage, and Indianapolis City Government. 

In the course of general lectures, Mr. 
William Hamilton, Secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, has given a talk on 
the Work of the Public Library Commis- 
sion, Mr. Harlow Lindley, Librarian of 
Earlham College and Head of Archives De- 
partment of the Indiana State Library, lec- 
tured on What is History? Dr. John Oli- 
ver gave an explanatory talk on the Work 
of the Indiana Historical Commission, and 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley, Librarian of Denver 
Public Library, gave an illustrated lecture 
on the Denver Library System. 

Visits have been made to Indiana State 
Library, Public Library Commission of In- 
diana, State Senate, and the Business 
Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library. 

Since the opening of the class, four stu- 
dents have withdrawn, leaving the enroll- 
ment as folows: 


Library Assistants. 


Eileen Ahern, Children’s Department. 

Mrs. Vaugh Andrews, Stations Depart- 
ment. 

Margaret V. Clough, Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

Esther L. Baus, Branch Department. 

Mrs. Millie K. Drane, Librarian Prospect 
Branch. 
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Carolyn Fenger, Stations Department. 
Edna S. Fisher, Circulation Department. 
Gladys Fitch, Reference Department. 
Margaret L. Griffith, Cataloging Room. 
Annette L. Hedges, Reading Room. 
Mary Louise Hughel, Librarian Bright- 
wood Branch. 
Margaret 
Branch. 
Leila F. Kennedy, Assistant, Hawthorne 
Branch. 
Mabel Warren, Circulation Department. 


Jones, Librarian [Illinois 


Admitted by Examination. 


Bess Garten, Indianapolis. 
Atta Henry, Indianapolis. 
Geneva Jackson, Waveland. 
Mary Kent, Brookston. 
Maurine Rayle, Carmel. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU. 


The Bureau of Legislative Reference has 
again been established by the action of the 
1919 legislature in passing Senate Bill No. 
106. The bureau under Mr. Charles Kettle- 
borough has been able to carry on its activi- 
ties only in a very small way during the 
past fifteen months.. Even this was due to 
the fact that work of issuing the state 
Year Book and the funds for carrying on 
this task had been turned over to a bureau 
supposedly legislated out of existence two 
years ago. 

The new legalizing act makes an appro- 
priation of $12,000 for the work of the 
bureau, and places it in charge of a board 
consisting of the Presidents of Indiana and 
Purdue Universities and the State Libra- 
rian. Mr. Kettleborough will continue at 
the head of the work, and will direct the 
following sub-departments: the legislative 
reference library, the bill drafting bureau, 
the bureau of statistics, and the publication 
of the House and Senate Journals. In ad- 


dition, the Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment will continue to issue the Year Book 
and an adidtional special appropriation of 
$20,000 is available for this purpose. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE EMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM. 


Every library in Indiana should have re- 
ceived from the A. L. A. War Service head- 
quarters sample copies of the vocational 
book lists used in the camp libraries. The 
use of these is urged not only within the 
library but also in the local offices of U. S. 
Employment Service. This is as practical 
a scheme for helping men to know the li- 
brary’s resources as could be devised, and 
libraries should be quick to take advantage 
of the offer of the War Service to supply 
the lists. If your town has no branch of 
the Employment Service, a little thought 
will bring to your mind other places in 
your community where men gather, and 
where you may serve them while advertis- 
ing your own institution and its resources. 
Every feasible method of visual advertising 
should be employed by the library to enable 
it to realize its full usefulness in the pres- 
ent industrial opportunity. 


BOOKS FROM THE COMMISSION’S 
SHELVES. 


Space on the book shelves of the Public 
Library Commission’s Traveling Library 
Department is very much at a premium. 
We may not sell the volumes which are no 
longer being read throughout the state and 
yet which are too good to be discarded. On 
this account we are printing a list of some 
thirty volumes arranged by class number, 
which we will be glad to dispose of to any 
Indiana libraries which care to write for 
them. They will be permanently loaned for 
the postal charges. Few of these books are 
new but all are in good shape and will be 
additions to the classed sections of the li- 
braries which ask for them. Librarians 
visiting Indianapolis are invited to visit the 
Commission offices and see whether there 
are other books here which they can use. 
Remember, there will be no books particu- 
larly attractive or popular, but they will 
add to a reference collection. 

The Commission also has a few traveling 
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library boxes of the old study club size, 
which it no longer uses. The boxes hold 
between 20 and 25 books and are in good 
condition. We will send a couple to any li- 
brary that will pay the express charges. 


010 Burton, J. H. The book hunter. Mc- 
Kay, n. d. 

016 Powys, J.C. One hundred best books. 
Shaw. 1916. 

McMahan, A. B. The study class: a 
guide for the student of English lit- 
erature. McClurg. 1899. 

Ward, G. O. Practical use of books 
and libraries. 3d ed. rev. Bost. bk.. 
1917. 

Burt, M. E. Literary landmarks; a 
guide to good reading for young 
people. Houghton. 1899. 

Arnold, G. W., comp. A mother’s list 
of books for children. McClurg. 
1909. 

Wiswell, L. O. How to use reference 
books. Amer. bk. co. 1916. 

Ralph, Julian. The making of a jour- 
nalist. Harper. 1908. 

Bascom, John. Problems in Philoso- 
phy. Putnam. 1885. 

Stephen, Leslie. English thought in 
the eighteenth century. 3d ed. 2 v. 
Putnam. 1902. 

Bradford, A. H. The ascent of a soul. 
Outlook. 1903. 

Thorndyke, E. L. 
(Riverside  educ. 
Houghton. 1911. 

Flammarian, Camille. 
Harper, 1901. 

Jewett, F. G. Control of mind and 
body. (Gulick hygiene ser.) Ginn. 
1908. 

Waldstein, Louis. The subconscious 
self. Scribner. 1909. 

Albee, H.R. The Gleam. Holt. 1911. 

Mercier, Charles. Sanity and insan- 
ity. Scribner. 1895. 

Podmore, Frank. Apparitions and 
thought transference. Scribner. 
1898. 

Bigelow, John. Mystery of sleep. 3d 
ed. rev. Harper. 1905. 


016 


020 


020 


028 


028 
070 
102 


109 


128 


129 Individuality. 


monographs.) 


130 The unknown. 


130 


130 


131 
131 


134 


1385 
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185 Manaceine, Marie de. Sleep. Scrib- 
ner. 1897. 

186 Ellis, Havelock. Man and woman. 
4th ed. rev. Scribner. 1911. 

186 DuBois, Patterson. Beckonings from 
little hands. Dodd. 1914. 

140 Jevons, F. B. Philosophy: what is it? 
Putnam. 1914. 

150 Iles, Geo. Ed. The mind. Doubleday. 
1902. 

150 Knowlson, T. S. The art of thinking. 
Warne. 1901. 

150 Morgan, C. L. Introduction to com- 
parative psychology. Scribner. 
1899. 

150 Scripture, E. W. The new psychol- 


ogy. Scribner. 1899. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS FOR 
LIBRARIES. 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
presented so useful a list of technical books 
in the February number of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, that the Library Commis- 
sion ventures to reprint it without waiting 
for authorization. The list was compiled 
in the Pratt Institute library, Brooklyn, and 
the books are recommended by Mr. Donald 
Hendry, Head of the Applied Science de- 
partment of the library. 


SMALL 


Aeronautics— 

Pagé, V. W. A. B. C. of Aviation. 

Henley. $2.50. 
Automobiles— 

Dyke, A. L. Dyke’s automobile and gas 
engine encyclopedia. St. Louis, au- 
thor. $3.50. 

Pagé, V. W. Modern gasoline automo- 
bile. Henley. $3.50. 

— — Automobile Repairing made easy. 
Henley. $3. 

— — Modern T Ford car. Henley. $1. 

— — Motorcycles, sidecars and cycle- 
ears. Henley. $1.50. 

— — Questions and answers relating 
to modern automobile design, con- 
struction, driving and repair. Hen- 
ley. $1.50. 
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Williams, S. T. The automobile re- 
pairman’s helper. U. P. C. bk. co. 
$2.50. 


Blacksmithing and Forging— 


Crowe, C. P. Forgecraft. Adams. $2. 
Elementary text-book, well  illus- 
trated. 

Ilgen, W. L. Forge work. Amer. bk. 
co. 80c. 

Elementary text for schools and ap- 
prentices. 
Boilers— 
Kuss, R. H. Steam boilers. Amer. 


technical soc. $1. 
Carpentry and Building— — 
Adams, Henry. Building construction. 


McKay. $8. 
Dale, H. B. Drawing for builders. 
Wiley. $1.50. 


Griffith, I. S. Carpentry. Peoria, Ill. 
Manual arts press. $1. Elementary 
book for schools, but would interest 
apprentices and some carpenters. 

Kidder, F. E. Carpenter’s work. Com- 
stock. $6. v. 2 of Kidder’s Build- 
ing construction and superintendence. 

. A standard American work. 

Roberts, H. A. The farmer his own 
builder. McKay. $1.25. 

Townsend, Gilbert. Carpentry. Amer. 
technical soc. $1.50. 

Drawing—Architectural— 

Edminster, C. F. Architectural draw- 
ing. Brooklyn, author. $2.50. 

Greenberg, A. B. & Howe, C. B. Archi- 
tectural drafting. Wiley. $1.50. 

Drawing—Mechanical— 

French, T. E. Manual of engineering 
drawing. 2d ed. McGraw. $2.50. 

— — Essentials of lettering. McGraw, 


$1. 
Howe, C. B. Mechanical drawing. 
Wiley. $1.75. 


Svenson, C. L. Essentials of drafting; 
a text and problem book for appren- 
tice, trade and evening technical 
schools. Van Nostrand. $1.50. 


Weick, C. W. Elementary mechanical 
drawing. McGraw. $1.75. 
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Electrical Engineering— 

Croft, Terrell. American electricians’ 
handbook; a reference book for prac- 
tical electrical workers. McGraw. $3. 
Excellent reference book for the elec- 
trical worker. 

— — Electrical machinery; principles, 
operation and management. McGraw. 


$2. 

— — Practical electricity. McGraw. 
$2.50. 

— — Wiring for light and power. Mc- 
Graw. $2. 

— — Wiring for finished buildings. 
McGraw. $2. 


— — The Craft books are written for 
the practical man, and are adapted 
for home study. 

Moreton, D. P. Electric motors. Drake. 
$1. 

Raymond, E. B. Motor troubles. Mc- 
Graw. $1.50. 

Rowland, A. J. Applied electricity for 
practical men. McGraw. $2. 

Swowe, C. W. Lessons in practical elec- 
tricity. Van Nostrand. $2. 

Thompson, S. P. Elementary lessons 
in electricity and magnetism. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Timbie, W. H. Essentials of electric- 
ity; a text-book for wire men and the 
electrical trades. Direct currents. 
Wiley. $1.25. 


Chemistry— 


Hendrick, Elwood. Every man’s chem- 

istry. Harper. $2. 
Farm Motors— 

Hirshfeld, C. F. 
Wiley. $1.50. 

Pagé, V. W. Modern gas tractor. Hen- 
ley. $1.50. 

Potter, A. A. Farm motors; steam and 
gas engines, hydraulic and electric 


motors, windmills. 2d ed. McGraw. 
$1.50. 


Foundry Work— 


Gray, B. L. Foundry work. Amer. 
technical soc. $1. 


Farm gas engines. 
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Heating and Ventilating— 

Harding, L. A. & Willard, A.C. Heat- 
ing and ventilating. Wiley. $4. 

v. 1 of Mechanical equipment of 
buildings. 

King, A. G. Practical steam and hot 
water heating and ventilation. Hen- 
ley. $3. 

— — 500 plain answers to direct ques- 
tions on hot water vapor and vacuum 
heating. Henley. $1.50. 

— — Progressive furnace 
Sheet metal pub. co. $2.50. 


Household Machinery and Appliances— 
Keene, E. S. Mechanics of the house- 
hold; a course of study devoted to 
domestic machinery and household 
mechanical appliances. McGraw. 
$2.50. 


Internal Combustion Engines— 

Hirshfeld, C. F. & Ulbricht, T. C. Gas 
power. Wiley. $1.25. 

Hiscox, G. D. Gas, gasoline and oil 
engines. 22d ed., rev. by Page. Hen- 
ley. $2.50. 

Norris, E. B. & others. Gas engine 
ignition. McGraw. $1.50. 


heating. 


Iron and Steel— 
Bullens, D. K. Steel and its heat treat- 
ment. 2ded. Wiley. $4. 
Stoughton, Bradley. Metallurgy of iron 
and steel. McGraw. $3. 


Leather Manufacture— 

Adcock, K. J. Leather, from the raw 
material to the finished product. Pit- 
man. 85c. 

Non-technical book for the general 
reader. 

Flemming, L. A. Practical tanning. 
38d ed. Baird. $6. Standard Amer- 
ican treatise. 

Proctor, H. R. The making of leather. 
Putnam. 40c. Non-technical book 
by an eminent authority. 


Machine Shop— 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. Treat- 


ise on milling and milling machines. 
Author. $1.50. 
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Colvin, F. H. & Stanley, F. A. Amer- 


ican machinists’ handbook. 2d ed. 
McGraw. $8. 

— — Machine shop primer. McGraw. 
$1. 


Halsey, F. A. Methods of machine 
shop work. MeGraw. $2.50. 
Hartman, W. B. Machine shop prac- 


tice. Appleton. $1.10. 
Oberg, Erik. Handbook of small tools. 
Wiley. $3. 


Smith, R. H. Text-book of the prin- 
ciples of machine work. Industrial 
educ. bk. co. $3. 

— — Text-book of advanced machine 
work. Industrial educ. bk..co. $8. 

These books by Smith are the best in 
their field. 

Materials of Engineering— 

Charnock, G. F. Mechanical technol- 
ogy; a treatise on the materials and 
preparatory processes of the mechan- 
ical industries. Van Nostrand. $38. 

Mechanical Engineering Encyclopedia— 

Oberg, Erick & Jones, F. D. Machinery 
encyclopedia; a work of reference 
covering practical mathematics and 
mechanics, machine design, machine 
construction and operation, electrical, 
gas, hydraulic, and steam power ma- 
chinery, metallurgy, and kindred sub- 
jects in the engineering field. 7v. In- 
dustrial press. Subscription, $36. 

Painting and Varnishing— 

Sabin, A. H. House painting, glazing, 
paper hanging and ~ white-washing. 
Wiley. $1. 

Paper Manufacture— 

Butler, F. O. Story of papermaking. 
J. W. Butler paper co. 75c. Non- 
technical book for the general reader. 

Cross, C. F. & Vevan, E. J. Textbook 
of papermaking. 4th ed. Spon. 
$4.50. 

Standard English treatise. 

Maddox, H. A. Paper; its history, 
sources, and manufacture. Pitman. 
85c. 

Written for the general reader. 
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Sindall, R. W. Manufacture of paper. 
Van Nostrand. $2. 
Semi-technical and elementary. 
Pipe Fitting— 
Collins, H. E. Pipes and piping. Mc- 
Graw. $1. 
Plumbing— 
Dibble, S. E. Elements of plumbing. 
McGraw. $1.50. 
— — Elementary text-book for trade 
schools or for apprentices. 
Gray, W. B. & Ball, C. B. Plumbing. 
Amer. technical soc. $1.50. 
Starbuck, R. M. Standard practical 
plumbing. Henley. $3. 


Practical Mathematics— 

Burnham, R. W. Mathematics for ma- 
chinists. Wiley. $1.25. 

Clapham, C. B. Arithmetic for en- 
gineers. Dutton. $3. 

Dale, R. W. Arithmetic for carpenters 
and builders. Wiley. $1.25. 

Norris, E. B. & Smith, K. G. Shop 
arithmetic. McGraw. $1.50. 

Palmer, C. I. Practical mathematics; 
the essentials of practical arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. 
2d ed. 4 v. McGraw. ea. 75c. 


Rubber Tire Repairing— 
Tufford, H. H. Tire repairing and vul- 
canizing. Minneapolis. W. H. Dun- 
woody Institute. $1.75. 


Sheet Metal Work— 


Broemel, Louis. Sheet metal workers’ 
manual. Drake. $2. 


Steam Engineering— 

Hirshfeld, C. F. & Ulbricht, C. T. 
Steam Power. Wiley. $2. 
Elementary text-book. 

Tulley, H. C. Handbook on engineer- 
ing. 6th ed. McGraw. $3.50. | 
For the operating engineer without 
technical training. 


Toolmaking— 
Markham, E. R. Toolmaking. Amer. 
$1.50. 


technical soc. 
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Welding— 
Hart, R. W. Welding. McGraw. $2. 
Kautny, Theodore. Autogenous weld- 
ing and cutting. McGraw. $1. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony— 

Bucher, E. E. Practical wireless teleg- 
raphy. Wireless press. $1.50. 

Edelman, P. E. Experimental wireless 
stations. 2d ed. Minneapolis, au- 
thor. $2. 

Hayward, C. B. How to become a 
wireless operator. Amer. technical 
soc. $1.75. 

Robison, S. S. Manual of radio-teleg- 
raphy and telephony. 4th ed. U.S. 
Naval Institute. $1.50. 


Woodworking— 
Noyes, William. Hand-work in wood. 
Manual arts press. $2.25. 
Resides, J. H. & Diemer, H. Wood- 
turning, wood-working machines and 
pattern making. Wiley. $1.50. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE TRUS- 
TEES ASSOCIATION. 


“The Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion assembled for annual conference, Jan- 
uary 7, 1919, do respectfully urge upon the 
attention of the Governor and the Legis- 
lative Committee on Public Buildings the 
immediate and pressing need of the State 
Library for larger quarters.” 

At present the work of all departments 
of the library is very badly handicapped by 
the crowded conditions. The invaluable his- 
torical collection dealing with early Indiana 
and Northwest history is now crowded into 
a space partitioned from the main corridor. 
Dust which is the worst foe of old material 
cannot be kept out and the unique files of 
early Indiana papers must be better pro- 
tected if they are to remain intact for fu- 
ture students. 

The reading-room offers few facilities and 
no quiet for the research work that must 
be done by readers. The table space is en- 
tirely inadequate, and the enforced pres- 
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ence of the catologing department type- 
writers close by makes serious work impos- 
sible. Insufficient shelf space and lack of 
room for more shelves makes proper ar- 
rangement impossible and hampers the ref- 
erence work done by staff or students. 

We urge that serious consideration be 
given to this problem at once and that some 
means be found to give the library the space 
it must have to enable it to serve the state 
adequately. Other states have housed their 
libraries in handsome modern edifices, but 
Indiana despite its high rank in educational 
matters still fails to grant its State Li- 
brary even floor space for rendering fair 
service to the citizens. 

The staff of the State Library is work- 
ing earnestly under disheartening condi- 
tions, work of high character is accom- 
plished considering the difficulties, but we 
request earnestly your aid and effort in 
making possible library service for the com- 
monwealth which the material in the collec- 
tion and the rank of Indiana in the field of 
history and education would justify. The 
present lack of facilities suffered by the 
State Library is a disgrace to the common- 
wealth of which we are so proud and is but 
another proof of the short vision of the 
powers that be in failing to see the wisdom 
and importance of providing for growth and 
development in a state library. Therefore, 
I move the adoption of the resolution as 
presented. 


ELIZABETH CLAYPOOL EARL. 


BIRD HOUSE CONTEST FOR INDIAN- 
APOLIS BOY SCOUTS. 


The Indianapolis Public Library recently 
had a very interesting exhibit of bird houses 
submitted by Boy Scouts of the city in com- 
petition for prizes offered by Charles E. 
Rush, city librarian. 

There were ninety-five entries showing 
designs in weather sheds, bird baths and 
houses for wrens, blue birds, martins and 
other bird home-seekers. Many of the de- 
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signs showed originality and careful plan- 
ning. 

Entries were classified in six divisions, 
and each scout troop was required to show 
in at least four classes in order to com- 
pete for the silver trophy offered by Mr. 
Rush. Special prizes were offered by local 
scout organizations for houses submitted by 
individuals. 

Many of the houses were offered for sale 
by the young builders and others were 
placed at the disposal of the Indianapolis 
Park Board to be used in the city parks. 

The library supplied the boys with books, 
pamphlets and blue prints to help them 
with the work, and mimeographed bulletins 
giving suggestions and instructions adapted 
from various publications were distributed 
in advance among the contestants. 

As a result of this contest the silver 
trophy went to Troop 21 for one year, and 
the individual prize was won by Scout Paul 
T. Beville. 


BIRD HOUSES. 


A list of references to supplement that 
given in the Library Occurrent, April, 1917: 


Books and Pamphlets— 

Baynes. Wild bird guests, how to enter- 
tain them. Dutton. $2. 

Dearborn. Bird houses and how to build 
them. Farmers’ bulletin No. 609. 
Supt. of doc. 5e. 

Dodson. Your bird friends and how to 
win them. J. H. Dodson, Kankakee, 
Ill. Free. 

Ladd. How to make friends with the 
birds. Doubleday. $1. 

Ladies Home Journal. Bird houses. Pa- 
per, 15... J. “Zoe. 

McAtie. How to attract birds. 
doc. 5e. 

Siepert. Bird houses boys can build. Pa- 
per. Manual arts press. 50c. 
Stevenson. Some suggestions on the con- 
struction of bird houses. Chic. Acad- 

emy of Science. 1913. 


Supt. of 
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Periodicals— 

American City, Feb., 1917. p. 158-59. 
English. Housing a city’s feathered 
citizens. 

Art World, v. 2. July, 1917. p. 408. 
Pearson. Practical nesting boxes for 
birds. Illus. 

—vol. 2. April, 1917. p. 79-81. 

‘ Thomson. Right bird houses for the 
right birds. Illus. 

Bird Lore, Jan., 1917. p. 158-54. 

Evans. From a starch box to a 
twenty-six room martin house. Illus. 

—May, 1917. p. 146-8. 

McDowell. History of a martin 
house. Illus. 

—March, 1918. p. 188-40. 


Prescott. How to make and erect 
bird houses. Illus. 
Country Life. May, 1917. p. 130. 


My bird bungalow. Illus. 
House Beautiful. May, 1917. p. 342. 
May. Easily constructed bird houses. 


Illus. 

Independent. April 6, 1918. p. 44-5. 
Practical bird man and the house he 
builds. 

Industrial Arts Magazine. March, 1918. 

p. 99-102. 
Baxter. Bird house plans. Illus. 


—March, 1918. p. 97-8. 
Diers. Birds and bird houses. Illus. 
Industrial Arts Magazine. March, 1918. 
p. 102-3. 
Saxhaug. Minnesota 
bird house contest. Illus. 
Ladies Home Journal. Apr. 1917. p. 61. 


range-town 


Edmunds. Houses the birds will like. 
Illus. 
Touchstone. April, 1918. p. 100. 


Birds, our garden allies. Illus. 


._THE LIBRARIAN SURVEYED. 


The Indianapolis Public Library has 
adopted the following form for reporting 
on the practice work of new assistants. It 
is here reprinted and urged upon the con- 
sideration of librarians and library boards. 
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Librarians of more experience will do well 
to use this as a starting point for a Lenten 
self-examination. 


Is she prompt? 

Is she accurate? 

Is she tactful? 

Is her manner with the public pleasing? 

Is she a rapid worker? 

Is she a neat worker? 

Is she systematic? 

Does she see things to do, or does she 
wait to be told? 

Has she a good memory? 

Is she discreet? 

Is she self-reliant ? 

Does she realize the value of detail? 

Is she quick or slow to take suggestions? 

Is she resentful of correction? 

Has she executive ability? 

Has she any special knowledge of books? 

Does she show an appreciation for real 
literature? 

Is she dignified? 

Do children like her? : 

Does She put away materials she has 
been using and help to keep the Library in 
good order? 

Has she a proper spirit of responsibility? 

How efficient is her work along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) Charging and discharging books? 

(b) Collecting fines? 

(c) Helping reader to select books? 

(d) Keeping statistics? 

(e) Reference work? 

(f) Children’s work? 

(g) Publicity? 

Mention decided good points which will 
affect her work. 

For what sort of library do you consider 
her best fitted? 

Please state carefully all faults which 
will affect her work—such as languidness, 
nervousness, lack of interest, uneven dis- 
position, want of sympathy with people, 
lack of attention to detail, poor technical 
work, poor mechanical work, etc. 

Would you yourself care to have her for 
an assistant? 
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SORORITY HUMOR AND THE REFER- 
ENCE ROOM. 


The Reference Department of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library was obliged to con- 
fess their inability to help a citizen who ap- 
pealed for assistance recently. A local jew- 
eler applied for first aid stating that a so- 
ciety at Crawfordsville had employed him 
to make sorority pins. He had submitted 
drawings but the society replied that the 
design was satisfactory except that they 
wished their emblem on the pin, “the Aus- 
tralian umph.” Hence a request for infor- 
mation from the library. 

After some search the head of the Ref- 
erence Department submitted the question 
to Mr. Dunn of the Public Library Commis- 
sion who forwarded the following answer: 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 5, 1919. 
My dear Miss Jones: 

The Australian umph is identical 
with the Tasmanian mikpo; vide, Baen- 
derlein, Vollstaendige Werke Band 7, p. 
341. 

I do not know of any cut that would 
be accessible in Indianapolis, and would 
suggest that the simplest plan would 
be to write to the young ladies for a 
photograph—or, perhaps better—for a 
stuffed specimen. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. DUNN. 


Needless to say, neither the umph, the 
mikpo, or Baenderlein can be found by any 
librarian. No answer has come from Craw- 
fordsville to the jeweler’s request for a 
photograph, and “the umph” is not re- 
garded as humorous in the Indianapolis 
Public Library. ~ 


SWITZERLAND COUNTY LIBRARY. 


The Vevay Public Library has begun its 
activities as the County library of Switzer- 
land County, and is opening up stations 
throughout the county as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. The work has been handi- 
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capped by the influenza epidemic, which has 
closed temporarily many of the schools 
which form the natural nucleus of any li- 
brary work, but at the present stations are 
open at Bennington, Braytown, Center 
Square, East Enterprise, Fairview, Lamb, 
Mt. Sterling, Moorefield, Markland, and Pa- 
triot, besides the Florence branch organized 
under the original township system. Un- 
like most of the extension work in town- 
ships, the stations are not in schools but 
in country stores, private homes, etc. It 
is probable that as the work grows, small 
deposits will be placed in those schools 
which have not easy access to one of the 
established stations, but at present the more 
public location seems decidedly more favor- 
able. The collections placed in these sta- 
tions are all new books carefully selected 
for the needs of the particular locality, and 
are sent in especially good looking box- 
bookcases, about 50v. to the box. A room 
in the basement of the Vevay building has 
been fitted up especially for handling this 
extension work, and a particular effort will 
be made to make the whole building at- 
tractive to the out-of-town patrons. 

The Moorefield station, in a private home, 
is particularly successful; it has been open 
but six weeks, with 60v. in the collection, 
and has now 119 registrations and over 
200 circulation. Patriot, the only other in- 
corporated town in the county beside Vevay, 
has 200v. in the office of the Trustee, opened 
March 18, but it is expected that this will 
become a regular branch in time, with read- 
ing-room, etc. Before opening a station, 
interested residents of the locality have can- 
vassed the neighborhood and registered the 
borrowers. These records are systematized 
and entered on the records of the central 
library by the County librarian, who visits 
the stations frequently, instructs the libra- 
rians, most of whom are serving without 
pay, and visits the schools to arouse the 
interest of teachers and pupils and deter- 
mine any additional books which may be 
needed. The children have been very eager 
for the books supplied, and the teachers are 
learning to call on the central library for 
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what they need. A telephone will soon be 
installed, and every effort made to keep 
the stations in close touch with the central 
library. As the first county library in the 
state, the progress of the work here will be 
of especial interest to other small libraries 
planning county extension, and it is en- 
couraging to note the success of these first 
attempts at wider service, despite the pe- 
culiar difficulties of this county in the way 
of transportation, a relatively small book 
collection and a limited budget which must 
be carefully planned to meet the wide de- 
mands on it. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


The Commission has just been informed 
by one of the public libraries of the state 
that this library still receives the Christian 
Science Monitor for nothing by special ar- 
rangement with the local Science church. 
The librarian was told that the paper ar- 
ranged to give a library subscription for 
half price if the local Scientists would pro- 
vide this smaller amount. Inasmuch as the 
newspaper ranks as one of the first half 
dozen in the country and is of particular 
value from a reference point of view, li- 
brarians who feel they cannot subscribe are 
urged to consult with the local members of 
this faith who may be willing to assume the 
lesser burden. If this cannot be arranged, 
perhaps an interested Scientist in the com- 
munity will donate his numbers a day or 
two late, for perusal and clipping. 


A HOOSIER BUT NOT THAT ONLY. 


A book that will be of general interest 
in Indiana is “The Greater Patriotism,” a 
collection of public addresses of the late 
Hon. John L. Griffiths, Consul General at 
London; with a Memoir by Mrs. Caroline 
Henderson Griffiths. Mrs. Griffiths has done 
her work well, both in the Memoir and in 
the selection of the addresses. Several of 


the latter are of peculiar interest to Indi- 
ana, such as “Benjamin Harrison”, “Indi- 
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ana”, “A Great Teacher” (Catherine Mer- 
rill) ; while others like “Abraham Lincoln”, 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne” and “Dr. Samuel 
Johnson”, present unusual views of general 
historical and literary interest. 

The chief value of the work, however, 
will probably be found in the sympathetic 
feeling between Great Britain and America, 
which Mr. Griffiths aided largely in devel- 
oping, and whose basis is so well portrayed 
in these addresses. The book not only pre- 
sents a unique aspect of Indiana history, 
but also an intimate view of the interna- 
tional relations which the late war has 
made of imposing practical importance. 

The volume was published by John Lane 
& Co., and retails at $1.50. 


THE ATLANTIC AND THE READER’S 
GUIDE. 


The Commission was correct in its article 
in the January Occurrent in surmising that 
the Atlantic Monthly would make prompt 
arrangements for being indexed in the 
Reader’s Guide. When the matter was called 
to the attention of the Atlantic editors by 
librarians all over the country, the argu- 
ments were so convincing that an adjust- 
ment of the difficulties with the H. W. Wil- 
son Company was made at once. We are 
glad to be able again to recommend the 
Atlantic unreservedly to all the libraries of 
the state. 


FREE LISTS AND MATERIAL WHICH 


SHOULD BE OBTAINED. 


American social hygiene association, 
105 West 40th St., New York City. 
What shall we read: a list of books on 
social hygiene. 11 p. 1917. 
Federal Board of vocational education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Two series of pamphlets on rehabilita- 
tion. 
1. Vocational rehabilitation series. 
2. Rehabilitation joint series. 
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General federation magazine, 
87 East 28th St., New York City. 
Immigrant as seen in his own litera- 
ture. Compiled by Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter. 


Indiana State Library. 
List of references on reconstruction 
(material to be found in the State 
Library) 17 p. 1919. 


Indiana Sunday School Association, 
823 Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 
Books on religious education in workers 
free circulating library. 


Indiana University, Extension Division. 
Bulletin Vol. 3. 
No. 5. Vocational recreation in Indi- 
ana, 126 p. 
No. 7. Women in industry, by R. S. 
Trent, 59 p. 


National Catholic War Council: Committee 
on special war activities, 930 14th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Social reconstruction. 24 p. 1918. 

National war garden commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

8 Pamphlets of which any number may 
be obtained for library distribution; 
send for a sample of each. 

1. War gardening and home storage 
of vegetables. 32 p. 

2. Victory gardens feed the hungry. 
23 p. 

3. Home drying and canning. 32 p. 


Russell Sage Foundation: Publication de- 
partment, 130 East 22d St., New York 
City. 

Catalog of the foundation publications. 
Dec. 1918. This particular catalog 
lists a large number of valuable ref- 
erence books for sale at half price. 
Purchasers from this list will obtain 
free a copy of the extra size Civic 
Bibliography of New York City. 
1911. 

Springfield (Mass.) City library associa- 
tion. 


The fourteen peace points; a bibliography. 
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U. S. Boys working reserve, Washington, 
D.C. 
Farm craft lessons, 1—29 ed. by Eu- 
gene Davenport. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Soil survey of Porter County, Indiana, 
47 p. 
—Farmers bulletin, 941. 
Water systems for farm homes. 


—Farmers bulletin 1018. 
Fractical hints on running a gas engine. 
16p. 


68 p. 


NOTES FOR THE LIBRARIAN. 


The American Library Association has 
recently issued the “A. L. A. Educational 
List: books furnished by the A. L. A. for 
use in schools established by the Army Ed- 
ucation Commission.” This pamphlet lists 
880 titles of the very best and most prac- 
tical books along education and trade lines. 
Each library will find it extremely useful 
to have, but we must ask you to write the 
Commission for it, not to Washington head- 
quarters. 


“Your job back home” has been published 
by the Library War Service of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for use on trans- 
ports, in camps and hospital libraries both 
here and overseas, and a special edition is 
being prepared for public libraries. The 
general style and composition of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine has been fol- 
lowed, and most of the plates used were 
loaned the Association by that magazine. 
The volume is profusely illustrated and is 
composed of 64 pages, containing the work 
of well-known artists; also excellent pho- 
tographs depicting the trades, with force- 
ful titles carrying the book suggestion of 
the job back home to the returned soldier. 
The list of books appended is referred to 
throughout the volume, and publishers are 
prepared to expedite deliveries. The inter- 
esting text has been endorsed by the Labor 
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Department and adds to the value of the 
volume. The special edition is bound in 
cloth, gold lettered, to sell at cost price, 
fifty cents. Each library will want a copy. 

The attention of the librarians is called 
to the very interesting series of “Educa- 
tional leaflets” issued by the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1874 Broad- 
way, New York City. Each leaflet is a four- 
page folder descriptive of a bird and in- 
cludes a picture in color on a separate sheet. 
These would be very helpful for poster work 
and are very cheap. 


Libraries interested in studying their 
home communities will be interested in the 
third edition of Miss Byington’s pamphlet 
“What social workers should know about 
their own communities.” Published at 10 
cents by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. 


The Public Library Commission still has 
a number of copies of the Food Administra- 
tion book “Food saving and sharing” if li- 
braries wish an additional supply. 


Libraries which have purchased the 
new edition of Granger’s Index to poetry 
should not discard the old edition without 
careful examination. There are 110 collec- 
tions indexed in the old volume that are left 
out of the new. If libraries have any consid- 
erable number of these works on the shelves, 
it will be wise to keep both editions for ref- 
erence. 


The A. L. A. War Service recommends 
McKinley, Coulomb & Gerson’s School his- 
tory of the great war (American Book 
Co., 60c), as a readable outline of the war 
in short compass. 

Any library interested in obtaining rea- 
sonably a collection of Indiana material is 
advised to write Mr. H. S. Ruddy, 52 Som- 
erset Street, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Ruddy, 
who is at present literary editor of the 
Rochester Herald, was formerly with the 
Vincennes Sun and while with the latter 
paper collected the nucleus of a good Indi- 
ana library. He desires to dispose of it all 
together to avoid scattering the collection. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS. 
Kokomo. ; 

A conference of the librarians of District 
C was held February 27 at the Kokomo 
Public Library, beginning at 10 o’clock with 
a symposium on library architecture. Mrs. 
Dana Sollenberger, librarian of the Kokomo 
library, acted as chairman and each libra- 
rian present responded at roll call with 
“Some flaws in my own building.” While 
most of the talks were quite brief, some 
interesting phases and defects in library 
architecture were brought out. 

Mr. Samuel O. Craig, of Huntington, an 
architect who has designed some of our In- 
diana libraries, was an interested listener 
at this discussion and at the close spoke on 
the probable causes for the existence of va- 
rious defects. 

Following the discussion on buildings 
Mrs. Florence Newcomb, of the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library, gave a talk on “Mend- 
ing and repair of books,” taking the books 
brought to the demonstration by visiting 
librarians and giving advice and instruction 
as to the proper treatment in each case. 

A noon luncheon was served at the Y. M. 
C. A. at which Mrs. Sollenberger presided 
as hostess and toastmistress, and Mr. W. H. 
Arnett, of the Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
tended a welcome to the visitors. Mr. A. B. 
Armstrong, a trustee of the Kokomo li- 
brary, also spoke a few words of greeting. 
Mrs. Bertsche, of Alexandria, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Subs” and their connec- 
tion with library work. Miss Snipes, of 
Plainfield spoke on “Have you a good 
book?” “What the Public Thinks” was the 
theme taken by Mrs. Mary Cooper, of Ko- 
komo, who has for years taken a great in- 
terest in the library. Mr. W. J. Hamilton, of 
Indianapolis, Secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, had been assigned “The 
Last Word,” but he was unable to be pres- 
ent and Miss Wade was called upon to 
handle this subject. 

At the afternoon session Dr. John Oliver, 
of the Indiana Historical Commission spoke 
on the value of “Collecting Historical Ma- 
terial Dealing with the War” and urged the 
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librarians of the state to keep all local ma- 
terial of a historical nature. Mrs. Sollen- 
berger told briefly of the excellent work 
that has been done along this line in 
Howard County. 

A round table discussion on library ex- 
tension concluded the program. 

The following libraries were represented 
at the meeting: Akron, Alexandria, Coates- 
ville, Colfax, Elwood, Fortville, Frankfort, 
Indianapolis, Kokomo, Lebanon, Plainfield, 
Tipton, Wabash and Warren. The Public 
Library Commission was represented by 
Miss Margaret Wade. 


Mt. Vernon. 

With twenty-five librarians and trustees 
in attendance, the Alexandrian Free Pub- 
lic Library, Mt. Vernon, was the scene 
March 18, 1919, of the district meeting of 
the libraries of southwestern Indiana with 
Miss Annabel Highman, local librarian, pre- 
siding. 

Preceded by a luncheon served by the li- 
brary board at 12:15 o’clock, William J. 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Indiana Library 
Commission, told of the provisions of the 
new tax law passed during the recent ses- 
sion of the state legislaure, pertaining to 
the public libraries of the state. 

On roll call a discussion of the recently 
published books took place. 

“Mending and Binding Problems as they 
present themselves in the smaller libraries” 
was the subject of an interesting discus- 
sion by Mrs. Florence Newcomb, of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library Binding Depart- 
ment, who accompanied her talk with prac- 
tical and helpful demonstrations. 

“Desk Problems in Meeting the Public” 
were discussed by Miss Rachel Agg of the 
Evansville Public Library and Miss Zella M. 
Lockhart of the Owensville Public Library. 
General round table discussions concluded 
each of the papers. 


Notre Dame. 

One of the best attended district meetings 
of the Indiana Library Association held in 
recent years took place at the Notre Dame 
Library on Wednesday, February 26, 1919. 
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Representatives from nearly all of the fol- 
lowing cities were present: Bremen, Co- 
lumbia City, Crown Point, Culver, East Chi- 
cago, Michigan City, Gary, Elkhart, Goshen, 
Hammond, Hebron, Kewanna, Kendallville, 
Laporte, Milford, Monterey, North Judson, 
Pierceton, Plymouth, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Valparaiso, Walkerton, Whiting and Wi- 
nona. From some of the libraries two or 
three members came. 

It was expected that the Secretary of the 
Indiana Library Commission would be pres- 
ent to preside, but after arriving in South 
Bend, he was compelled to return to Indi- 
anapolis on urgent business relating to li- 
brary legislation. Dr. Paul J. Foik, Libra- 
rian of the University of Notre Dame, took 
charge of the meeting which was promptly 
called at 10:30 a. m. Mrs. Florence New- 
combe of the Indianapolis Public Library 
gave an interesting and instructive paper 
on “Mending and Binding.” This was dis- 
cussed by several of the Librarians in at- 
tendance. The afternoon session began at 
1:15 with a paper by Miss Grace Stingly of 
Rochester, which was excellent. She made 
a complete survey of the different activities 
to which a library might devote itself in 
the social uplift of a community. This mat- 
ter was handled so creditably that it is 
hoped that the paper will appear in a later 
number of the Occurrent, or perhaps in 
Public Libraries or Library Journal. (Miss 
Stingley’s paper appears on page 156 of the 
Occurrent.) 


Mrs. Gladys Brenneman of Columbia. 


City, spoke on the following subject: “How 
an endowment fund may best be used to 
permanently strengthen a library,” and 
threw some light on this library problem by 
the information which she gave regarding 
the endowment in connection with the local 
library, where she is a member of the 
Board. 

After some discussion, the formal session 
of the Association adjourned and the Libra- 
rian of the University then gave the visi- 
tors an idea of the many excellent features 
of the new University Library. Special at- 
tention was directed to the co-relation of 


departments, to the splendid lighting of the 
catalogue space, to the special attention 
given to magazine literature, to the uses of 
the cubicles in the stacks, to the organiza- 
tion of book storage, and to supervision of 
the reading rooms. 

The Librarians were interested in the 
special libraries, particularly the Edward 
Lee Greene Botanical Collection, considered 
one of the finest and most select of its 
kind in this country; the Dante collection, 
the third largest in this country; the South 
American collection, embracing books on 
every phase of the History, Geography, 
Travel, Customs, Commerce, etc., of the 
Latin-American countries; the philosophical 
collection of Orestes A. Brownson, one of 
the ablest thinkers of the last century. 

Attention was also given to the rapidly 
growing collection of Hiberiana. This col- 
lection by the way, promises to be probably 
the largest of its particular nature in this 
hemisphere. An organization has been 
formed, known as the Irish National Li- 
brary Foundation, the purpose and scope 
of which is very comprehensive. Every- 
thing that is to do with the Arts, Sciences, 
Customs, Religion, etc., in fact, everything 
that can be regarded as Irish achievement 
will find a place in this collection. 

The valuable exhibition of Incunabula 
was also brought to the notice of the vis- 
itors. This, together with some valuable 
manuscripts and cuneiform writings in clay 
give a concrete history of the book and its 
antecedents. 

Then the famous Italian galleries of 
paintings was visited, and considerable 
time was spent here. Notre Dame has one 
of the finest collections of Italian master- 
pieces outside of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. In the library building are 
housed the famous works of Paolo Veronese, 
Palma de Vecchio, Christofano Allori, An- 
gelo Bronzino, Sacchi, Gueracino, Garafolo 
Tisi, Guido Reni, Motticelli, Bordenonne, 
Sassaferato, Romanelli, Carducci, Bonafizio, 
Gehrado del Nolti, Fra Bartolommeo, etc. 
There are also masters from the Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Flemish schools, and many 
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of the finest paintings of the moderns, mak- 
ing in all a gallery of close to 150 paintings. 

Everyone who attended the district meet- 
ing at Notre Dame, hopes to return at some 
future time, not only because of the won- 
derful advantages of Notre Dame as a meet- 
ing place but because there are so many 
features to interest all. 


Sullivan. 


Librarians of District G met in the Pub- 
lic Library at Sullivan on March 12th. The 
meeting convened at 11 A. M., the roll-call 
being answered with brief talks on “Flaws 
in my building.” 

Mr. William J. Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission, led 
a discussion on finances, the budget, and the 
relation of the Library Board to the public 
officials of the district. 

The afternoon session convened at 2:00 
P. M. and was opened with an address by 
Mr. John T. Hays, member of the Library 
Board of Sullivan, on the “Qualifications of 
a librarian.” Mr. Wm. J. Hamilton responded 
for the librarians. Mrs. Florence Newcomb, 
of the Mending and Binding Department of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, gave a 
talk and practical demonstration of the 
mending and binding of books. Miss Mamie 
R. Martin of Clinton, led a discussion on 
the “Relation of the librarian to the pub- 
lic’; treating the various desk problems, 
the matter of personality and appearance, 
etc. 

Following the afternoon session refresh- 
ments were served. Those from out of 
town attending the meeting were: Arthur 
Cunningham, librarian Indiana State Nor- 
mal, Terre Haute; Mrs. Florence Newcomb, 
Indianapolis Public Library; Mrs. T. E. 
Johnson and Mrs. J. V. Roberts, Carlisle; 
Miss Mattie Holcomb, Fort Branch, Ind.; 
Miss Mary Lamb, Bloomfield; Miss Ella 
Davidson, librarian, and assistants, Miss 
Jane Kitchell, Miss Aurelia Willoughby and 
Miss Maude Oestreicher, Vincennes; W. J. 
Hamilton, Indianapolis, Secretary of the 
Indiana Public Library Commission; Mrs. 
Cordelia H. Scott, Worthington; Mrs. Sallie 
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C. Hughes, librarian, Miss Grace E. Davis, 
assistant librarian, Emeline Fairbanks li- 
brary, Terre Haute; Miss Mamie Martin, 
Clinton; Miss Bonnie Milam, Merom; Mrs. 
Margaret McGauhy, librarian and Miss 
Adria Humphreys, assistant librarian, Lin- 
ton; Mrs. Alice M. Burris, secretary. 


NEW LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. 


Centerville—The women’s organizations 
of Centerville are beginning a campaign for 
a tax-supported public library here. There 
has been an active subscription library here 
for several years, but it is felt that the 
town now requires a wider service than can 
be possible without tax support. 

Columbia City.—In April it is hoped that 
the People’s Free Library .can be moved to 
the new Peabody building and the building 
dedicated with formal exercises. 

Grandview.—The new Public Library 
building was opened to the public with an 
informal reception on March 1, and formal- 
ly dedicated with appropriate exercises that 
evening. These comprised music by local 
musicians, presentation of the building by 
Mrs. D. E. Cadick of the Library Board, its 
acceptance by representatives of town and 
township, and an address by J. B. Pierson 
of Grandview. On this opening day a large 
number of the town and township residents 
were present to express their pleasure in 
the building and were outspoken in their 
surprise at the fine showing made by the 
books and furnishings. 

The building, which is the first in the 
county, as the Wilbern library was the first 
library, is a substantial building of dark 
brick, situated on the corner immediately 
opposite the interurban station and easily 
accessible to everyone entering the town. 
On the main floor is a large reading and 
delivery room, finished in dark oak, with 
ample shelving space, and furniture to 
match. From the back of this room stairs 
lead to the basement, the larger part of 
which is taken up with an auditorium seat- 
ing about 150, with good seats and a sepa- 
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rate entrance from the side street. The 
building has indirect electric lights, furnace 
heat and its own water system from a well 
in the basement. 

This library had already some 1,500v. of 
standard literature, which was organized 
the week before the opening with the faith- 
ful assistance of the women of the Board 
and their friends. More current material 
will be purchased constantly, both in books 
and periodicals as need arises. Mrs. Grace 
Barker will act as librarian and will open 
the library every day for the convenience 
of patrons. As evidence of the interest 
taken in this new venture by the men of 
the town, the lot has been filled in, pre- 
pared for a lawn and trees planted, all by 
volunteer labor, and during the organiza- 
tion work, their visits were constant and 
helpful on all details. 


Lagrange.—On February 8 the new Car- 
negie building for Lagrange and. Bloomfield 
and Clay townships was opened to the pub- 
lic with an informal reception. Over four 
hundred interested patrons registered dur- 
ing the day, and all are much pleased with 
the completion of this building, which has 
been under construction for some two years 
but has been hindered by war conditions. 
The exterior is of light brick and the main 
room is finished in mahogany stain, with 
furniture to match. Shelving forms an of- 
fice space back of the loan desk, and sur- 
rounds the room under high windows. Walls 
and shades are of light yellow, and the 
floor is covered with battleship linoleum. 
The lighting fixtures are especially attract- 
ive and handsome. A large auditorium in 
the basement is reached from the vestibule, 
and will undoubtedly be much used, as the 
library’s location on the public square 
makes it a most convenient meeting place. 
No heating plant is necessary, as this and 
an adjoining municipal building have a 
common system and are run as one plant. 


Morristown.—After several months of de- 
lay, a library will be opened in June in 
temporary quarters, an attempt made to 
gain township support in the fall, and a 
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new application made to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for a library building for this town 
and township. The judge has reappointed 
three members of the Library Board. 


Nappanee.—A library has been legally es- 
tablished here by the filing of a subscrip- 
tion, and township support and a Carnegie 
building are planned for. The library has 
already received several gifts of books and 
will hold a book shower in the near future 
to serve as the beginnings of a permanent 
book collection. 


Oakland City.—Oakland City College is 
planning the erection of a $50,000 memo- 
rial building to be known as Liberty Hall, 
in honor of its students who fought in the 
army and navy during the late war. The 
second floor would be devoted to the library, 
which has long outgrown its present quar- 
ters, with a special section for a war library 
for the historical records of the college. 


Petersburg.—This town is considering the 
erection of a memorial for the Pike County 
soldiers in the late war, and favors a li- 
brary building as the institution most 
needed here at present. 





Rockport.—Contractor Pyle has promised 
that the new library building will be ready 
for use by the middle of April, and plans 
are now being made for an appropriate 
dedication program about the first of May. 
The building presents a fine appearance 
from the street and promises to be one of 
the most attractive libraries in the state. 


South Bend.—The sheriff’s offices in the 
St. Joseph County court house have been re- 
modeled to form an attractive law library, 
with complete equipment and an initial ap- 
propriation of $4,000 for the books for a 
complete reference library, which will be 
open to all the lawyers in the county. 


Scottsburg.—The Scott County Public Li- 
brary was opened to the public on March 
8, and for the present will be open three 
days a week. It is located temporarily in 


an attractive, centrally located store build- 
ing, with two large display windows, and 
starts with about 700v. and twelve of the 
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best periodicals. One hundred borrowers 
registered and drew books the first day, de- 
spite a severe storm. As rapidly as the book 
collection permits, branches will be opened 
in other sections of the county, and the days 
of opening will also be increased if found 
necessary. The Carnegie Corporation has 
passed on the plans for the new building, 
which will be under the direction of Clif- 
ford Shopbell of Evansville, and work will 
be begun soon in hopes of dedication in the 
fall. Miss Kate Morrison is the librarian, 
and during the organization work was as- 
sisted by several of the Board and teachers 
in the High School. 


Van Buren.—The new Carnegie building 
is almost finished and will soon be ready 
for dedication. Books and furnishings have 
been ordered by the Library Board and it 
is hoped that there will be little delay in 
getting into the building after it has been 
turned over by the contractors. 


Vevay.—The new Carnegie building to 
serve Switzerland County was opened on 
Jan. 25, and the county system, which will 
be found described in detail elsewhere in 
this issue, is now in full swing. Some of 
the furnishings have not yet arrived, but 
temporary tables and chairs have been in- 
stalled and the library is being extensively 
used. The building is very well planned 
for its needs. High shelving makes a con- 
venient office space in one corner of the 
reading room as well as around the desk, 
and affords ample room for the growing 
collection which this library demands. A 
special room in the basement has been 
shelved and devoted to the county work, and 
another smaller room can be used either as 
workroom or rest room as the need de- 
velops. The auditorium is already in ac- 
tive use for county gatherings, and the 
whole basement can be used without dis- 
turbing the main floor order in any way. 


Vincennes.—The old quarters of the Pub- 
lic Library have been closed and the work 
of moving to the new building begun. It 
is hoped to dedicate the new library by the 
end of the month. 
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Warren.—The first installment of the Car- 
negie money has been received and applied 
on the purchase of material for the new 
building. There have been many delays, 
but the Board hopes to have the building 
ready late in the summer. In the mean- 
while, the temporary quarters are proving 
very popular, and a good circulation is re- 
ported. 





NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Cambridge City.—The library has re- 
cently moved into new quarters one block 
from the old location, which gives it more 
attractive rooms and more space for work, 
while retaining the advantages of a cen- 
tral situation. 


Columbia City——The Civic League has 
purchased a piano to be placed in the new 
library building in the room set aside for 
the meetings of the League, but which will 
be available for use by other organizations. 

Columbus.—A number of new business 
books have been purchased for the library, 
and the whole business collection separately 
shelved at the request and with the assist- 
ance of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Library Board has also abolished fees for 
the use of the library by nonresident High 
School pupils. 

Crawfordsville—Miss Ristine, the Chil- 
dren’s librarian, has instituted a story hour 
at the Public Library, and is also instructing 
the children in the use of the library. 

The Crawfordsville Library Board has 
recently selected a number of citizens to act 
as an advisory committee in choosing books 
for the library. Mrs. J. L. Leonard, Mrs. 
George Stoddard, Mrs. Harry Wedding, 
Harol Hawk and C. M. Hammet have been 
appointed to this committee. 

Crown Point.—Two new deposit stations 
have been opened recently at the Ayles- 
worth and Bryant schools. 

Elkhart.—The Public Library circulated 
105,300 books last year, at an average cost 
of 7.7¢ a book; this is an increase of 8,300 
over 1917. 1,088 new borrowers were reg- 
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istered at the main library, in addition to 
those in the substations, of which no ac- 
curate records were kept. 


Evansville—The annual report of the 
librarian to her Board contains some in- 
teresting information. The library now 
has 25,716 borrowers from a population of 
some 65,000; 3,715 of these were added dur- 
ing 1918. In the same time 338,429v. were 
circulated, an increase of 37,400 over the 
1917 record. Through the Extension de- 
partment 78,880v. were circulated, which is 
a gain of 27,330. This work is conducted 
through 34 agencies—6 large branches, 4 
branches in school buildings, 8 school de- 
posit stations, 8 other stations and 8 school 
deposits in Perry township, for which a 
separate collection of books is bought and 
reserved. The heaviest work is among the 
school children, who averaged 15 books read 
during the year, the results of this wider 
reading showing plainly in the quality of 
work done in all the subjects of study. De- 
spite the closing of the reading rooms for 
many weeks because of the epidemic, 30,000 
persons used their facilities during the 
year, a loss of a little over 2,000. Four 
recommendations are made: the necessity 
of a well-equipped central building as, with 
one exception, the branches have not shown 
the largely increased use apparent in that 
of the central (Office) branch; a Reference 
librarian to devote herself to this insist- 
ently growing phase of the work now 
handled by various staff members; an auto- 
mobile to be used in deliveries to the vari- 
ous branches, which would permit more 
work to be done with the same collection of 
books, and would also enable the Extension 
supervisors to reach outlying districts more 
often and more readily, experience having 
shown that the success of extension work is 
directly proportional to the amount of time 
and attention the supervisors can give to a 
specific branch; and the use of the branch 
lecture rooms for a definite program of 
educational activities, instead of leaving 
such lectures to the casual demands of 
neighborhood organizations. 
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As part of its extension work, the Public 
Library will take over the management of 
the library in the Francis Joseph Reitz 
High School, which the School Board will 
equip like that of the Central High School 
library. A new school branch was opened 
at the Delaware school on Feb. 26, with a 
reception and program. Members of the 
School Board made short talks lauding the 
effects of the community that made this 
library possible, and music was furnished 
by pupils of the school. As evidence of the 
demand here for a library, 750 persons 
signed the petition asking for its establish- 
ment. It will be open once a week with a 
member of the Public Library staff in 
charge. 

On Feb. 23 a reception was held at the 
East side library in honor of Lowell’s birth- 
day. An appropriate program was given 
and some 500 patrons visited the library 
during the afternoon. 

On Feb. 12, Miss Della Evans entertained 
the entire staff of both the Public and Wil- 
lard libraries at a most enjoyable evening 
party, as a “get acquainted” affair for the 
officials of the two libraries. 

Franklin.—The last payment of $2,000 on 
the library site has been made by the 
Council, and the library now owns the 
property without incumbrance. 


Fort Wayne.—Over 100 new industrial 
magazines have been received at the Public 
Library for the use of the business and 
municipal department, and back files of 
most of them are available for use. 

Gary.—A new branch has been opened at 
Glen Park and a building to house it is 
being planned. The library now has 60 
stations outside the main building, and last 
year responded to 480,000 requests for help 
and information. 

On Feb. 28 a Colonial entertainment, with 
an exhibit of colonial relics was given at 
the main building by the staff, to which the 
public was invited. 


Goshen.—The February report from this 
library shows the busiest month in its his- 
tory, circulation increasing 13% over that 
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of February, 1918, mainly in the reference 
books, only 4% of this increase being fiction. 
In addition, 100v. have been sent to the A. 
L. A. Dispatch office for the soldiers over- 
seas. 


Hagerstown.—The Public Library has 
rented new quarters two squares from the 
old rooms, and on the first floor. The new 
rooms are larger and better adapted for 
work, and have been repainted, repapered, 
and are to be fitted up gradually with furni- 
ture which can be used in a new building 
eventually. 


Huntington.—All the organizations of the 
city have been invited to use freely the 
stereopticon owned by the library, which will 
also lend any of the 600 slides it has on file. 
Individuals may borrow the slides but not 
the stereopticon, and additional slides may 
be borrowed from Indiana University 
through the library. 

Mr. John M. Sayler has presented to the 
library of the County Court a complete set 
of the Acts of the Indiana legislature, and 
the committee in charge has also purchased 
a large number of legal reports, etc., to 
further increase the efficiency of this li- 
brary. 

Indianapolis.—The Business Branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library celebrated its 
first anniversary on March 6 by entertain- 
ing the Advertisers’ Club to whose co-opera- 
tion the establishment of this branch was 
largely due. Charles E. Rush, the city li- 
brarian, urged a wider use of this branch 
by business men generally; Miss Ethel 
Clelland, librarian of this branch, explained 
its methods and resources; and the staff 
gave a practical demonstration of how the 
information on file here could be used to 
further the business interests of patrons, 
hunting up the answers to typical questions 
proposed by the guests. 

The March number of the Library 
Journal gives especial praise to the pub- 
licity material sent out by the Business 
Branch of the Public Library, noting par- 
ticularly the wide use of the mimeograph 
for short lists for special occasions. 
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The Public Library now reaches its 
patrons through 87 deposit stations, in 
which there is a regular deposit of books 
with a librarian, and 27 delivery stations, 
where books are received and delivered but 
no librarian is assigned. Eight per cent of 
the total circulation of the city is through 
these stations. 

Kendallville—Mrs. Walter Emerich of 
New York has presented this library with 
$50 for books, and Mrs. H. I. Parks of 
Kendallville has given a like amount for 
the beautification of the library grounds. 
The library has sent about 100v. to the sol- 
diers during the past month. 

Lafayette.—The patrons of the city li- 
brary will have free access to the stacks 
hereafter, and all accessions will be pub- 
lished in the city papers, in an effort to in- 
crease the circulation of all classes of ma- 
terial. 

Lebanon.—The Public Library recently 
lost four bookcases and about 100v. by the 
burning of two schoolhouses in which they 
had substations. The reports for January 
show the largest circulation in the history 
of the library. 

A picture painted by Emmett Brown, the 
Lebanon soldier who was killed in France, 
has been presented to the Public Library. 
It has been hung with a service flag, with a 
gold star over it, and a portrait of the 
young soldier below it. 


Liberty—Mrs. Nancy Fisher Snodgrass 
has presented her collection of Indian relics 
to the Public Library, which will be placed 
in permanent cases in the library. It is 
hoped that other residents of the county 
will add to this any relics of historical value 
which may in time amount to a permanent 
historical exhibit. 

Marion.—Mrs. C. O. Bechtol has pre- 
sented the medical periodical library of her 
late husband to the Public Library. It is 
the most complete of its kind in the county, 
and will be a valued addition to the refer- 
ence section of this library. 

Monticello.—Three local authors and early 
patrons of the Public Library have pre- 
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sented to it copies of their recent work— 
Tom Bushnell, Friedrich Heimlich and 
Donna Schlegemilch —all of which have 
been much appreciated. 


Muncie.—In March a library examination 
was held for entrance into an apprentice 
class in library methods, to be conducted by 
the librarian of the Public Library. Ap- 
plicants were supposed to have a high 
school course or its equivalent, as the sub- 
jects were those usually covered by such a 
course. Three successful applicants are 
now serving as apprentices in the library. 

New Albany.—The Manual Training De- 
partment of the High School has made this 
library some very useful small bracket 
shelves, which are fastened to the ends of 
the book stacks about four feet from the 
floor. On these are kept small and con- 
stantly changed groups of books on current 
topics—War cookery, Modern poetry, War 
drama—plainly labeled. The racks take up 
no room otherwise needed, and serve to 
make apparent to the casual reader the li- 
brary’s resources along special lines. 


Notre Dame.—The establishment of an 
Irish National Library Foundation at the 
University of Notre Dame was announced 
in February by Rev. Paul Foik, librarian of 
the university. This is a national collec- 
tion and has already received many valu- 
able gifts. 


Oakland City.—The college library has re- 
cently received several valuable gifts. Mrs. 
Grace Cockrum has presented the private 
library of her father, formerly a member 
of the college faculty. Dr. Drake was a 
wide and careful reader and the gift will 
be separately shelved as a permanent 
memorial to him. Mr. and Mrs. Neal Wil- 
hite have presented the private library of 
their son, Charles, recently deceased, and 
a former student of the college. The li- 
brary of Miss Addie L. Bishop passed to 
the college on her death, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Cronback have also presented a large 
number of volumes. 


Odon.—The Library Board at its Febru- 
ary meeting voted to place deposits of books 


at the various rural schools of the town- 
ship, and directed the librarian to visit each 
of these schools to determine their needs. 
Several additions have been made to the 
periodical list, with which much of the 
reference work of the library is done. 
Oxford.—A bird-day exhibit was on dis- 
play at the Public Library Saturday, March 
8. First and second prizes were awarded 
for the best bird-houses from grades 1 to 
5; from grades 6 to 8, and from the High 
School and outside contestants. Some very 
beautiful houses were exhibited. A remark- 
able collection of birds’ eggs was loaned the 
library, and nests were brought in by the 
schoolboys. A large crowd saw the exhibit. 


Paolii—A. B. Mavity has presented the 
library with 58v. of new books in fulfillment 
of a promise made when the building was 
only talked of. Mrs. A. F. Bentley sent a 
large package of books from Chicago; and 
a book shower on Jan. 31st has netted the 
library many valuable additions. 

Richmond.—Interest in the High School 
library has greatly increased according to 
the reports of the librarian, Miss Helen 
Fox. Six hundred ninety books and maga- 
zines were issued in a single week recently, 
and 176 in one day. 


Rising Sun.—The scrapbooks for soldiers 
made under the direction of the Public Li- 
brary were sent to a local physician in serv- 
ice abroad, and last month a card was re- 
ceived from him thanking the donors in 
behalf of the patients in Base Hospital No. 
12 at Treves, Germany, to which he had 
sent them. 


South Bend.—A new branch of the Public 
Library has been opened at the Trinity 
Presbyterian church, which will be open 
three nights a week. 

Efforts are also being made to secure a 
branch library for the River Park com- 
munity center. A deposit station in the 
school building has been offered by the Pub- 
lic Library, but this suburb wishes a regu- 
lar branch building, and has set about get- 
ting it, through a committee of the River 
Park Civic Club. This movement was begun 
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once before, but was postponed by the out- 
break of the war. 


South Whitley.—The Public Library has 
been moved to the first floor of the K. of P. 
hall, which gives it a ground floor location, 
in a large, well-lighted and heated room, 
with space for a children’s corner and other 
improvements. The room is much easier of 
access than the old quarters, and will give 
adequate facilities for the present work 
until a building is possible. The new rooms 
were opened with an informal reception on 
Feb. 15. 


Seymour.—This library has recently pur- 
chased 125 copies of the Hall and McCreary 
primary classics recommended in the Janu- 
ary Occurrent, and reports them a very 
satisfactory and economical substitute for 
the higher-priced easy reading material. 

Terre Haute.——The levy for the Public 
Library has been raised 1c on the $100, 
which will give this library an increase in 
income of about $4,000, which has been de- 
sired for some +ime. 

Tipton.—The Art Association has pre- 
sented a fine picture of Rheims Cathedral 
to the Public Library. Before being hung 
in the library it was placed on exhibition 
in the Booth & Son jewelry store, and then 
taken from school to school, remaining sev- 
eral days in each room, where the story of 
the cathedral was told the children. 

The library is serving both Cicero and 
Madison Townships through deposits of 
books in the schools, to which already some 
600v. have been distributed. It is also co- 
operating with the home demonstration 
agent for the county by furnishing books 
for the clubs throughout the county. 

Union City.—One of the cannon captured 
from the Germans by the American -expedi- 
tionary force will be mounted on the 
grounds of the Public Library, as a me- 
morial of the many soldiers this city sent 
to the front. 

Valparaiso.—A very interesting exhibit 
has recently been held at the Public Li- 
brary, made up of posters, cartoons, etc., 
illustrating the correct use of English. 
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These exhibits were made by the pupils of 
the Chesterton and Kouts schools, and were 
lent to the library by the County Superin- 
tendent, F. H. Cole. 


Worthington.—Oscar R. Bland, Congress- 
man from that district, has presented the 
Public Library with a complete set of the 
War Sessions of the 65th Congress, a rare 
and much valued set, HANDSOMELY 
BOUND. 

Zionsville——The Pitzer Township library 
has been moved from the Farmer’s bank 
building to the upstairs room of the Hurst 
Building. The new Trustee is planning to 
appoint a book committee and add mate- 
rially to the collection now available to the 
borrowers here. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, formerly li- 
brarian of the Indiana State Library, and 
for several years editor of “Public Libra- 
ries,” has been sent to France in the A. L. 
A. overseas service, to reorganize the 
French library systems in accordance with 
modern American methods. 

Miss Mary Boyd is the new assistant in 
the Lawrenceburgh Public Library. 

Miss Wintress Brennan, formerly on the 
staff of the Gary Public Library, is reor- 
ganizing the library at St. Mary’s of the 
Woods, at Terre Haute. 

Miss Bess Brown was appointed in De- 
cember as assistant in the Crown Point 
Public Library in place of Miss Guenn 
Parry. 

Mr. John Brown has resigned from the 
Crown Point Library Board, of which he 
has been President since the organization 
of this library. In the twelve years of his 
service he had seldom missed a meeting and 
to this faithful worker has been due much 
of the success of this library. 

Mrs. Isaac Palmer Caldwell, formerly on 
the staff of the Louisville Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the Jeffer- 
sonville Public Library in place of Miss 
Bertha Poindexter who has resigned be- 
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cause of ill health after eighteen years of 
service. 

Miss Mary Cain, Summer School 1919, 
has recently been transferred from the 
School department of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library to the librarianship of the West 
Indianapolis branch. 

Miss Frances Clark is the new librarian 
at Mentone. 

Miss Sadie Davis, for the past five years 
librarian of the Franklin College library, 
has resigned to become assistant cataloguer 
of the Indiana University library, her place 
being taken by Miss Frances Dean. 

Miss Eileen Duggan, for the past year 
and a half cataloguer of the Anderson Pub- 
lic Library, has completed her work there 
and has accepted a position on the staff of 
the Cleveland Public Library, to which she 
went in January. 

Miss Mary Dunham of the Indiana Uni- 
versity library staff is now in charge of the 
A. L. A. Dispatch office at El Paso, Texas, 
which handles the distribution of books to 
all the camps on the Mexican border. 

Mrs. Sarah Edwards, who has been for 
three months on the Commission staff, has 
been appointed as acting librarian at the 
Bluffton Public Library. 

Miss Ethel Flora has been elected libra- 
rian of the Roann Public Library to suc- 
ceed Miss Daisy Schrader who resigned in 
February. 

Miss Nellie Free of the Anderson Public 
Library staff has resigned her position to 
do Red Cross canteen work in France, and 
has sailed for her new work. 

Mrs. Charles Hardy (Lail Nieukirk, 
Summer School 1916) formerly a member 
of the staff of the Gary Public Library, 
died at her home in Gary in November. 

Miss Maree Heighway, Summer School 
1917 and for two years librarian of the 
Mentone Public Library, was married on 
Jan. 22 to Mr. Orange H. Bowman of 
Pierceton, formerly superintendent of the 
Mentone schools. They will make their 


home at present on a farm near Pierceton. 
- Miss Eunice Henley, who has been in 
charge of the extension work of the Fort 


Wayne Public Library for the past two 
years, has resigned her position there to 
become Secretary of the National Advis- 
ory Committee of Aeronautics, with head- 
quarters at Washington. Miss Adele War- 
ner has been transferred from the staff of 
the Children’s room to take charge of this 
work in her place. 

Miss Norma Johnson, a Senior in the 
High School, has been appointed as assist- 
ant in the Aurora Public Library. 

Miss Ethel Knapp has resigned as first 
assistant cataloguer of the Indiana Univer- 
sity library to accept the librarianship of 
the Public Library at Fremont, Ohio. 

Miss Mary Linebarger, Summer School 
1915, has resigned as librarian at Rockville, 
and will go to California with her parents. 

Miss Agnes McCrea, formerly librarian at 
Brazil, has been appointed a member of the 
Public Library Board there. 

Mrs. Carrie F. Nichols has resigned from 
the Library Board at Hebron to become li- 
brarian. Her place on the Board was taken 
by Will Brown, Senator from that district 
in the legislature just closed. 

Miss Lola Norton has been appointed as- 
sistant in the Connersville Public Library 
to succeed Miss Edna Johnson who went to 
South Bend last fall. 

Miss Elizabeth Ohr, formerly of the Com- 
mission staff, and recently Assistant Cata- 
loguer in the Public Library of Bridgeport, 
Conn., will take charge of the School de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Public Library 
March 15. 

Dr. John Oliver, special assistant in the 
Historical department of the Indiana State 
Library during the Centennial, and since 
then in charge of the collection of the Wis- 
consin records connected with the present 
war, has returned to the Historical Com- 
mission of this state to take charge of sim- 
ilar work in Indiana. 

Miss Martha Ott has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the West Indianapolis 
branch of the Indianapolis Public Library 
to accept the librarianship of the Public Li- 
brary in Franklin, her home town. 

Miss Alpha Perkins, Summer School 1916, 
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has resigned as children’s librarian of the 
Lebanon Public Library to become libra- 
rian of the Fowler Public Library. 

Miss Delight Rambaud, Summer School 
1916 and formerly librarian of the Normal 
school at Kent, Ohio, has been for the past 
year in the Cincinnati office of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, but has resigned to go 
abroad in the A. L. A. service this spring. 

Miss Olive Ritter, librarian of the Thorn- 
town Public Library, died at her home there 
on Jan. 4, after a brief illness with influ- 
enza. Miss Ritter was a graduate of the 
Thorntown High School and had received 
her professional training in the Library 
Summer School of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1914. She had been librarian at 
Thorntown since the completion of their 
building in 1915, and had given to the work 
there an interest and service which will 
make her place difficult to fill. Miss Ruth 
Cox succeeds her. 

Miss Edna Roth, formerly substitute in 
the Rochester Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed as the regular assistant in place of 
Miss Seaman, who resigned to become li- 
brarian of the Emerson branch library in 
Gary. 

Miss Mildred Strickler has been appointed 
second desk assistant at Marion Public Li- 
brary. 

Miss Ruth Thomas, Summer School 1915, 
resigned from the staff of the Evansville 
Public Library in January to accept a posi- 
tion in the war risk insurance department 
in Washington. 

Miss Louise Timmonds became librarian 
of the Portland Public Library in March, 
succeeding Miss Edith Rawlings, who is 
planning to take a course in library work 
at the Pittsburgh Library school. 

Miss Leila Wilcox resigned the librarian- 
ship of the Franklin Public Library, which 
she has held for the past four years, and on 
Feb. 17 took charge of the hospital library 
at Fort Harrison, Indianapolis, under the 
A. L. A. War Service. 

Miss Ellen Yoder, a graduate of the Pitts- 
burgh Library School, has taken charge of 
the children’s work in the East Chicago 
library. : 
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